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“C’EST NOUS QUI SOMMES LES ANCIENS ”?* 


Descartes ? used the striking paradox of applying the term of 
ancients to the moderns and of calling those who lived earlier 
younger than those who are their descendants. To this conception 
Fontenelle * and Perrault * added the figure of comparing human- 
ity to a single individual whose mind becomes more mature as time 
goes on, more capable, and more intelligent. It is the purpose of 
this study to outline briefly the sources and development of this 
notion of human progress as it is expressed by Fontenelle. The 
idea was to be encountered on every side among scholars. For this 
reason no single source could be assigned to Fontenelle’s concep- 
tion; and yet some of its elements may have come to him from 
Pascal. 

Even in Biblical times the idea of progress seems to have existed * 
and although the Bible expresses rather an ancient belief in the 
decadence of the world, yet there is to be found in the scriptures 
some evidence of the opposite idea of progress. Although the domi-~ 


1 This study was undertaken at the suggestion of Professor E. P. Dargan 
of the University of Chicago. The author is indebted to him for much 
valuable criticism. 

2See note 23 below. 

5 Digression sur les Anciens et les Modernes, @uvres, tv. Edition of 
Libraires associés, Paris, 1764. 

*Paralléle des Anciens et des Modernes. Cf. Hippolyte Rigault, His- 
toire de la querelle des Anciens et des Modernes. Paris, 1856, 179 ff. 

5 Cf. J. Delvaille, Hssai sur Vhistoire de Vidée de progrés jusqu’d la fin 
du XVIIIe siécle, Paris, 1911, Book I. 
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nant note among Classical writers is one of regret for the better 
days of the Golden Age or of complaint at the degeneracy of the 
present, yet Lucretius’ fifth book of the De rerum naturae contains 
a remarkable description of the development and progress of the 
human intelligence and Cicero,® Seneca,’ and Ovid ® all gave some 
expression to the idea of progress. Saint Augustine also stated his 
belief in human advancement.® In the Middle Ages, when there 
was an all-pervading sense of the authority of the ancients, both 
Christian and pagan, there may be found expressions of the belief 
that the present age is more advanced than any previous era because 


_ of the accumulation of experience and knowledge by which the liv- 


ing may profit to carry on the development of human intelligence.*° 
In the period of the Renaissance the same notion is held by Henri 
Estienne,** Bernard Pallissy,‘? Joachim du Bellay,’* and Ronsard.** 

In 1620 Francis Bacon published his Novum Organum, in which 
is to be found a complete statement of the Moderns’ point of view. 
It is perhaps to him in large part that Pascal and the Cartesian 
philosophers, and later, though indirectly, Fontenelle and Perrault 


owed their ideas in regard to human progress.** Bacon writes as 
follows: 


“The opinion which men cherish of antiquity is altogether idle, and 
scarcely accords with the term. For the old age and increasing years of 


* De finibus, I, 1-4. 

790th Epistle and Natural Questions, vit. 

8 Ars amatoria, 11, 121 ff. 

® Civitas Dei, x, 14; De diversis quaestionibus, 1, lxxxiii, 58; De Genesi 
contra Manichaeos, I, 23. 

“See John of Salisbury, Metalogicus, m1, 4, Migne, Pat. lat., cxcrx, 
900; Peter of Blois, Pat. lat., ccvit, 290; Chrestien de Troyes, Cligés, ed. 
Wendelin Foerster, Halle, 1884, 30-39; Henri d’Andeli, La Bataille des VII 
arts, pub. by Jubinal in 1875 in his edition of the works of Rustebeuf 
vol. m1, Additions); Roger Bacon, Opus majus, ed. by J. H. Bridges, 3 
vol. Oxford, 1897-1900, 1, 6, 13 ff. 

1% Apologie pour Hérodote, ed. Ristelhuber, 1879, 11, xxvit, 118. 

122 @uvres, 1: Au lectewr, 8 ed. France, Paris, 1880. 

18 Défense, etc., ed. Chamard, 1904, 115, 116, 118, 131, 133. 

4 Art poétique, ed. Blanchemain, vi, 336. 

** Professor George Sherburn calls my attention to a study of Bacon’s 
influence on theories of progress in England by R. F. Jones entitled The 
Background of the “ Battle of the Books,’ Washington University Studies, 
vir, Humanistic Series, No. 2 (1920), 97-162. 
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the world should in reality be considered as antiquity, and this is rather 
the character of our own times than of the less advanced age of the world 
in those of the ancients; for the latter, with respect to ourselves, are 
ancient and elder, with respect to the world modern and younger. And as 
we expect a greater knowledge of human affairs, and more mature judg- 
ment from an old man than from a youth, on account of his experience, 
and the variety and number of things he has seen, heard and meditated 
upon, so we have reason to expect much greater things of our own age 
(if it knew but its strength and would essay to exert it) than from 
antiquity, since the world has grown older and its stock has been increased 
and accumulated with an infinite number of experiments and observations. 
(Reverence for antiquity has been a retarding force in science.” * 


Joseph Texte states ** that almost all of Bacon had penetrated 
into France before 1700. Probably his works were known to a 
number of scholars and writers in the seventeenth century. His 
essays were translated by Jean Baudoin in 1611. Texte refers to 
the list of translations given by Charles Adam (Philosophie de 
Francis Bacon), adding to that list the translation by le sieur 
Golofer in 1632 of the De augmentis scientiarum. Lanson (Manuel 
bibliographique) lists four translations of Bacon in the seventeenth 
century (two of the Novum Organum: No. 4042-45). Pierre Bayle, 
in the Dictionnaire. says that Bacon was “un des plus grands 
Esprits de son siécle ”; adding: “ Le public recut favorablement ses 
Ouvrages. Le Traité de Augmentis Scientiarum . . . fut rimprimé 
& Paris ’an 1624.” Bayle refers to Baillet’s Vie de Descartes 
(1690), vol. 1, and to Gassendi, Opera (1658), 1, 62 where Gas- 
sendi analyses the famous Organum. Bayle cites a letter from 
Costar to Voiture: “J’ai lu depuis quelques mois le livre que le 
chancelier Bacon a fait du Progrés des sciences ott j’ai trouvé 
beaucoup de choses admirables ” (Entretiens de Voiture et de Cos- 
tar, ed. Paris, 1654, 173). It was, says Bayle, one of the books 
that Costar used most. Voiture replied to this letter of Costar: 
“ J’ai trouvé parfaitement beau tout ce que vous me mandez de 
Bacon” (@uvres, 11, 109). Sorel, whose Science wniverselle was 
published in 1647 and his Perfection de Vvhomme in 1655, was, 
according to Gillot,’* a disciple of Bacon. Bacon’s Logic was 


%* Edition of Joseph Dewey, 1904, 1, 84. 

17 Jean Jacques Rousseau et les origines du cosmopolitisme littéraire en 
France, Paris, 1895, 8. 

18 Op. cit., 296. 
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reviewed in the Journal des Savans on the eighth of March, 1666, 
and in the Nouvelles de la République des lettres in June, 1684. 
In the passage cited from Bacon occurs the comparison of the 
life of the world to that of a single man. This figure was not 
original, however, with Francis Bacon. According to H. O. Tay- 
lor,” the metaphor is to be found in more than one of the Latin 
classics and in patristic and mediaeval writers. The latter took it 
from St. Paul (Romans, x11, 415), who speaks of many members 
in one body, one body in Christ. The likeness of the human body 
to the body politic or ecclesiastic was carried out in every imagin- 
able detail and used acutely or absurdly by politicians and school- 
men from the eleventh century onward. The earliest use of the 
simile in terms similar to those of Bacon is probably to be found in 
Saint Augustine’s City of God (x, 14): “The education of the 
human race, represented by the people of God, has advanced, like 
that of an individual, through certain epochs, or, as it were, ages, 
so that it might gradually rise from earthly to heavenly things.” 
Returning to the seventeenth century, we can mention at least 
seven authors in France who used this figure before Fontenelle. 
Early in January, 1636, Guillaume Colletet outlined in his dis- 
course, Pour estre éloquent, il faut imiter les Anciens, et qu’en les 
imitant on les peut surpasser, the theory of human perfectibility 
and expressed Bacon’s comparison clearly.”° In the same year, in 
his Préface des Nouvelles Conjectures sur la digestion, published 
at Paris,2* Cureau de la Chambre wrote: “ Nous sommes dans la 
vieillesse du Monde et de la Philosophie; ce que l’on appelle Anti- 
quité en a esté l’Enfance et la Jeunesse.” Blaise Pascal used the 
same figure in his Préface sur le Traité du vide, probably written 
between 1647 and 1651.27 We find Bacon’s ideal expressed again 


* The Mediaeval Mind, 2 vols., London’, 1914, 1, 86. 

™See A. Michiels, Histoire des idées littéraires au XIXe siécle*, 1863, 
2 vol., Paris, 1, 41 ff. Michiels states (p. 54) that Arnauld, Nicole, Ter- 
rasson, and all the Cartesians proclaimed human perfectibility. 

"Cited by Adam, Htudes sur les principauw philosophes, Paris, 1903, 
218 and by Brunschvicg et Boutroux, @uvres de Blaise Pascal, Paris, 1908, 
m, 141, note. 

*% Leon Brunschvicg et Pierre Boutroux, Blaise Pascal: @uvres 11, 129 ff.: 
XVIII Fragment de Préface etc., date présumée Octobre, Novembre 1647. 
Premier recueil Guerrier XXX apud Faugére, Pensées, Fragments, et Let- 
tres, 1844, 1, 91. )The preface was not published until 1779, when it ap- 
peared in Bossuet’s Pascal: @uvres under the title of De Vautorité en 
matiére de philosophie. 
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in a fragment of a manuscript of Descartes cited by his biographer 
Baillet: ** Cartesian scholars in general, according to Gillot,?* who 
bases his statement on Jacques Rohault, Traité de Physique, 1671, 
considered antiquity as the youth of time. Malebranche wrote in 
similar terms: *° “ La raison veut, . . . que nous les (Aristotle and 
Plato) jugions plus ignorants que les nouveaux philosophes, puis- 
que, dans le temps ot nous vivons, le monde est plus vieux de deux 
mille ans, et qu’il a plus d’expérience.” La Mothe Le Vayer 
(1583-1672) : 2° “les autres soutiennent que les anciens ayant été 
dans la jeunesse du monde, s’il y en a, c’est ceux qui vivent au- 
jourd’hui, lesquels sont véritablement les anciens, et qui doivent, 
par conséquant, étre les plus considérables.” As early as 1683, in 
the Dialogues des Morts, Fontenelle had allied himself with the- 
Moderns. He very cleverly allows Socrates to persuade Montaigne 
that Nature has remained constant and creates as fine men as ever.?* 
Hervé explains to Erasistratus the modern discoveries in regard to 
the circulation of the blood. It is in the Digression sur les Anciens 
et les Modernes, however, that Fontenelle really throws himself into 
the conflict.2* His manner of treating the subject there is very 
similar to that of Pascal. So much so that Havet was led to ask * 
whether Fontenelle had seen the unpublished manuscript. of the 
Fragment d'une préface du traité sur le vide. It has been generally 
agreed, however, that Fontenelle did not know Pascal’s work but 
that he got his ideas from the Cartesian philosophers.*° 

The present writer, on the contrary, would answer Havet’s ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Fontenelle’s comparisons are so strikingly 
like those of Pascal that it seems necessary to assume that Fonte- 
nelle saw either the manuscript or a copy of the manuscript of the 
Fragment d'une préface du traité sur le vide. 


** Baillet, Vie de Descartes, Paris, 1690, vu, 10. Cited by Hippolyte 
Rigault, La Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes, Paris, 1856, 51. 

“Op. cit., 391. 

*3 Recherche de la Vérité, ed. Francisque Bouillier, 1880, m, 2, 5, 251. 

* Quatre dialogues faits @ Vimitation des anciens, par Oratius Tubero, 
2 vols., Francfort, 1506 (false date), m, 218. Cited by Rigault, op. cit., 51. 

= (Huvres 1, Dialogue m1, 43. Edition of Libraires associés, Paris, 1764. 

3 (Hwores Iv. 

2 Ernest Havet, Pensées de Pascal’, 1866, 266, note 1. 

See Rigault, op. cit., 53, note 2; Brunschvicg et Boutroux, op. cit., 11, 
140, note; Delvaille, op. cit., 224. 
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Upon analyzing the passages of the Digression and the Frag- 
ment d'une préface that present textual similarities there is to be 
found an identity in six different elements as follows: (1) the 
comparison of all humanity to a single man; (2) the division of 
the life of humanity into different ages as we are accustomed to 
divide an individual’s life into the ages of youth and maturity; 
(3) the idea that the ancients were beginners and subject to the 
errors of the beginners; (4) the comparison of men to animals; 
(5) the ironical allusion to the crime of presuming to surpass the 
ancients; and (6) the idea of the debt of the moderns toward the 
ancients who have raised them to a certain height already. 


Fragment, 139: “toute la suite Digression, 189: “Un bon esprit 
des hommes, pendant le cours de cultivé est, pour ainsi dire composé 


tant de siécles, doit estre considérée 
comme un mesme homme qui sub- 
siste toujours et qui apprend con- 


de tous les esprits des siécles pré- 
cédens; ce n’est qu’un méme esprit 
qui s’est cultivé pendant tout ce 


tinuellement. ” temps la. Ainsi cet homme qui a 
P. 141: “cet homme universel vécu depuis le commencement du 
- monde. . . .” 


Pascal (139) divides the life of man as a whole into its youth 
and its old age, placing the ancients in the infancy of humanity. 
Fontenelle (189) speaks of the infancy, youth, and age of virility 
of humanity considered as a single individual but maintains that 
there will never be any old age. 

Pascal (141) and Fontenelle (177) both consider the ancients 
as beginners who made many mistakes. Pascal enumerates several 
mistakes that they made in the realm of science. Fontenelle states 
in general terms that the ancients have committed most of the 
errors that needed to be made before it was possible to attain 
scientific truth. 


Fragment, 137: “ N’est-ce pas 1a Digression, 178: “ Pour ne faire 
traiter indignement la raison de que les égaler, il faudroit que nous 
homme, et la mettre en paralléle fussions d’une nature fort inférieure 


avec l’instinct des animaux! ” & la leur; il faudroit que nous ne 
fussions pas hommes aussi bien 
qu’eux.” 


Fragment, 137: “On faict un Digresion, 197: “Tl faut que ce 
crime de les contredire et un atten- soit un crime qui ne puisse étre 
tat d’y adjouster,” pardonné.” 
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Fragment, 136: “les premiéres 
cognoissances qu’ils nous ont don- 
nées ont servy de degrés aux nostres, 
et . . . dans ces advantages nous 
leur sommes redevables de l’ascen- 
dant que nous avons sur eux; ... 
Notre veue a plus d’estendue... 
et nous voyons plus qu’eux.” 
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Digression, 177: “On a déja l’es- 
prit éclairé par ces mémes décou- 
vertes que l’on a devant les yeux; 
nous avons des vues empruntées 
d’autrui qui s’ajoutent a celle que 


‘nous avons de nostre fonds; et si 


nous surpassions le premier inven- 
teur, c’est lui qui nous a aidés a le 











surpasser.” 


The probability that Fontenelle knew Pascal’s unpublished 
manuscript is increased by another striking parallel to be found 
between a passage in the same fragment of Pascal and one in 
Fontenelle’s essay Sur la poésie en général where the instinct of 
beasts is compared to the intelligence of man and in both cases the 
work of the bee in constructing its hives is taken as the example 
of animal instinct working with great skill but with the same ability 
each time whereas man is able to develop his powers of artistic 
construction by intelligence and experience.** 

The possibility that Fontenelle could have seen the manuscript 
of Pascal’s Fragment d'une préface is far from remote. The 
papers left by Pascal were seen and studied by Arnauld, Nicole,** 
de Roannez,** Leibnitz,** and others. Malebranche,** who was a 
friend of both Leibnitz and Fontenelle, may have been the inter- 
mediary through whom the latter became acquainted with Pascal’s 
work. Fontenelle was, as is well known, the purveyor of ideas from 
one set of scientists to another. In his Préface de l’Histoire de 
L’ Académie des Sciences he tells us of the groups of scholars who 
were drawn together by the need of communicating their ideas to 
one another. 

With all this intercourse among a small body of scientists, and 
with the tendency to communicate by writing as well any new ideas 
that came to them, it is probable that Pascal’s Préface was known 
in manuscript form to some of the scholars of the time. There is 
no reason to doubt the possibility that Fontenelle could have gained 


*. Fragment, 138 and Sur la poésie etc. (@uvres, vit, 310) ; ef. Delvaille, 
op. cit., 215, n. 2. 

“Cf. Prosper Faugére, Pensées, Fragments et lettres de Blaise Pascal, 
Paris, 1844, I, xiv. 

%3 Tbid., x1; cf. also xv and n, 4. 

“Cf. Nourrisson, la Philosophie de Leibnitz, Paris, 1860, p. 70. 

© Ibid., pp. 20 ff. and A. Laborde-Milaa, Fontenelle, Paris, 1905, p. 24. 
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possession of the contents of this work of Pascal; and it seems 
probable from the evidence of the texts that Pascal’s Fragment 
d'une Préface was known to the author of the Digression sur les 
Anciens et les Modernes. 


Foster E. Guyer. 
Dartmouth College. 





EN GLANANT CHEZ LA FONTAINE? 


Sainte-Beuve déclara déja en 1829 que revenir sur La Fontaine 
aprés Chamfort, La Harpe et Walkenaér, c’est se condamner 4 ne 
rien dire de bien nouveau pour le fond. Le grand critique a su 
réfuter lui-méme ces paroles, puisque |’étude ot elles se trouvent, 
savait frayer un chemin nouveau en révélant la nature de la fable 
lafontainienne. Néanmoins nous avons aujourd’hui toutes les rai- 
sons possibles d’y souscrire. Car depuis, 4 partir de l’an 1860, 
la gloire du poéte est renée 4 une vie nouvelle et plus brillante 
qu’auparavant. C’est vers ce temps qu’ont paru coup sur coup le 
chapitre de Nisard, chef-d’ceuvre d’éloge mondain,—puis le cours 
de Vinet fait autrefois 4 ’université de Lausanne et désignant au 
penseur la place qu’on lui accordera de nos jours,—et surtout la 
thése remaniée de Taine, alors jeune, mais déja artiste accompli en 
fait d’analyses puissantes at hardies, fougueux constructeur de sys- 
témes, doué d’une force de logique impérieuse et d’une imagination 
non moins débordante et arbitraire que celle des grands illustrateurs 
de La Fontaine, Grandville, Doré ou Moreau; finalement les deux 
tomes de Saint-Marc-Girardin, cours fait 4 la Sorbonne, s’occupant 
surtout du moraliste et cherchant 4 encadrer le fabuliste dans ’his- 
toire du genre. Ils furent suivis en 1885 par Faguet, qui a donné 
outre un volume ingénieux servant d’introduction pour la jeunesse, 
une étude exquise sur le causeur, le poét et V’artiste. En 1895, 


*Sous ce titre modeste M. Jules Haraszti, professeur A l’université de 
Budapest, connu pour ses travaux sur la littérature francaise (Schelandre, 
Chénier, Rostand etc.) désire publier un volume d’études sur La Fontaine 
& Voccasion du centenaire. L’ouvrage contient les chapitres suivants: In 
Memoriam (le volume est dédié & la mémoire du fils de l’auteur). Intro- 
duction. Principes dart d’um classique irrégulier. Procédés dart d’un 
poéte causeur. Un Rousseau avant la lettre. Le poéte lyrique. L’artiste 
psychologue. L’artiste peintre. Oonclusions. On publie ici une partie de 
V’Introduction et quelques pages tirées des Conclusions. 
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deux ans aprés l’achévement de V’édition des Huvres Complétes due 
a Regnier (1883-93),? M. G. Lafenestre a publié un livre élégant, 
destiné 4 la fois aux gens du monde et aux lettrés. Il y a offert 
un tableau d’ensemble traitant pour la premiére fois non seulement 
le fabuliste, mais toute la carriére, tous les ouvrages du poéte, grace 
a des études sérieuses faites par un amateur trés distingué. 

M. Rochambeau répétera par conséquent avec bien plus de droit 
en 1911 ce qu’avait dit en 1829 Sainte-Beuve: “Quand on con- 
sidére le nombre d’ouvrages consacrés au seul La Fontaine, il 
semble qu’il n’y ait grand’chose 4 en dire.” Mais le savant biblio- 
graphe ne manquera pas d’y ajouter ce correctif: “Tous les ans 
cependant quelque nouvelle étude se fait jour, tous les ans quelque 
nouveau point de vue est mis en valeur et le sujet parait inépui- 
sable.” Il doit l’étre en effet, puisque ’an 1913 verra paraitre 
coup sur coup les trois principaux ouvrages de la littérature lafon- 
tainiste. J’entends la trés savante biographie écrite par M. Roche 
qui, ayant fouillé toutes les archives, compléte et rectifie si heu- 
reusement les recherches de Mesnard, en achevant de détruire les 
légendes,—puis les conférences ot Faguet reprenant sous une forme 
spirituelle le fond trés estimable d’un cours fait 4 la Sorbonne en 
1897 (publié et resté enfoui dans la Revue des Cours et Confé- 
rences) a réalisé une des grandes ambitions de sa vie, celle de faire 
voir dans son éclat La Fontaine comme poéte,—finalement la mono- 
graphie en deux tomes de M. Michaut. Celle-ci est 4 Vheure qu’il 
est le dernier mot de l’érudition et de la critique littéraire. Elle a 
inauguré la méthode scientifique dans la littérature lafontainiste. 
Elle a taché surtout de faire ressortir V’évolution du talent du 
poéte, évolution indiquée jadis par Sainte-Beuve, mais trop sou- 
vent négligée, quoique E. Scherer ait tiché lui aussi d’y attirer 
Vattention de la critique. . . . 

Done ce qui importe avant tout c’est de prouver que tout n’a 
pas été encore dit et que l’on ne vient pas trop tard pour parler 
de La Fontaine. Quant 4 moi je suis convaincu qu’elles peuvent 
bien étre appliquées 4 lui-méme, ses paroles relatives 4 la fable en 
général : 


? Cette édition a été précédée par celles fondées toutes sur des recherches 
trés méritoires et dues & Walkenaér (1819-27, ensuite deux fois remaniée), 
& Marty-Laveaux (1857-77), 4 Moland (1852-66, remaniée en 1872-6), a 
Pauly (1875-91) ete. 
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Ce champ ne se peut tellement moissonner, 
Que les derniers venus n’y trouvent 4 glaner.* 


J’aurai occasion au cours de mon travail d’indiquer bien des 
cdtés du poéte, qui mériteraient des études particuliéres et auxquels 
on n’a fait que toucher tout au plus. Pour ma part, je me suis 
borné 4 mettre en lumiére certains points encore non assez mis en 
relief dans ses théories littéraires et dans ses procédés d’art; j’ai 
donné des vues d’ensemble plus complétes qu’on n’en trouve ailleurs 
sur sa poésie élégiaque et sur son art descriptif. On n’a pas encore 
éclairé non plus d’aussi prés que je le fais, l’artiste psychologue et 
son penchant 4 analyser les états d’ime. Je n’ai osé parler 4 mon 
tour de ses idées que parce que je les envisage sous un point de 
vue en peu différent de celui généralement accepté. J’ai ajouté 
sous forme de conclusion une revue des rapports de La Fontaine 
avec ses prédécesseurs et ses contemporains. 

A entendre Vinet, on dirait que “ jamais le X VIT® siécle, si noble 
dans son élégance, si splendide dans son décorum, n’efit pu produire 
cet écrivain si simple, si candide, si épris de l’antiquité, si antique 
lui-méme, — oui, La Fontaine est inattendu au XVIIT® siécle.” 
Brunetiére qui n’a pas manqué d’ailleurs de toucher a la conformité 
de l’idéal d’art de La Fontaine avec “ celui de ses illustres eontem- 
porains,” excuse entre les lignes la fagon de voir de son maitre en 
critique, en plaidant les circonstances atténuantes. D’aprés lui, La 
Fontaine semble en effet “faire exception au XVIIT® siécle, il y 
semble étre comme en dehors, comme en marge des grands courants 
de son temps.” M. Doumic insiste 4 son tour sur les différences qui 
séparent La Fontaine de son temps, telles que la fantaisie capri- 
cieuse, ailée et légére, peu connue a “ ce siécle de raison sévére,” 
et le lyrisme subjectif rare dans “ ce siécle de littérature imperson- 
nelle, incapable de lyrisme.” 

Faguet fait semblant de marcher lui aussi sur les traces de Vinet 


* Fable III. 1—Je remarque une fois pour toutes que dans mes cita- 
tions ce n’est pas la numérotation de l’édition Regnier que je suivrai, 
mais celle des autres od le premier Discours 4 Mme de la Sabliére ouvre 
le livre X., et od dans le livre XII. le Soleil et les grenouilles, la Ligue 
des rats, Daphnis et Alcimadure, le Juge arbitre, portent les numéros 24-27. 
Il s’entend bien hélas, que la littérature lafontainiste a da se clore pour 
moi avec les deux tomes de M. Michaut. Je viens d’apprendre qu’il a publié 
depuis dans la Revue d@histoire littéraire da la France (1916) un article 
intitulé “ Travaue récents sur La Fontaine.” 
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lorsqu’il dit: * “ Plus on le lit, plus on voit bien qu’il ne ressemble 
décidément 4 personne. ... Nous le rencontrons toutes les fois 
que nous avons une idée générale sur son temps, pour la réfuter. 

Toute histoire systématique de la littérature frangaise au 
XVIIe siécle doit éliminer La Fontaine, coupable de contrarier tous 
les systémes et de ne rentrer dans aucun cadre.” Mais ce n’est 
de la part de Faguet qu’un prétexte spirituel pour insister sur cer- 
tains cétés personnels du poéte “ sortant du gofit de Louis XIV et 
en dehors de ce gofit.” Il se hate d’ajouter: “ Cet homme qui ne 
répond a rien dans le XVII° siécle, a été adoré par ses contempo- 
rains,—il n’est peut-étre pas d’homme en son temps qui ait été plus 
gouté.” Comment expliquer donc cette contradiction? “ Comment 
peut-on 4 ce point contrarier le gofit de son temps et étre gofité? 
Serait-ce sur le gofiit du temps que nous nous trompons? II se 
pourrait bien. Serait-ce que ce temps-la a eu plusieurs gofts, 
parce qu’il avait du goit? Il se pourrait encore. J’ai méme 
tendance 4 accepter cette solution.” C’est ce qu’il faut accepter 
en effet. Car une connaissance plus étendue de son ceuvre 4 lui 
et de la littérature du temps finit par démontrer qu’il y entrait 
bien. I] n’est plus permis de simplifier autant que l’a fait autrefois 
Vinet, ni le X VIT¢ siécle, ni La Fontaine. Sainte-Beuve reprochait 
autrefois 4 La Harpe et 4 Chamfort d’avoir “trop détaché La 
Fontaine de son siécle qui était bien moins connu d’eux que de 
nous ”; nous pouvons renouveler aujourd’hui ces reproches en face 
de Vinet et de ses successeurs. 

Vinet se serait moins trompé d’ailleurs si, au lieu de dire X VII® 
siécle, il s’était contenté de dire époque de Louis XIV. Car La 
Fontaine, tout en s’efforcant d’écrire méme dans son fge avancé 
des odes comme Boileau pour chanter les victoires de Louis XIV, 
tout en s’essayant 4 la tragédie racinienne (cf. son fragment 
d’Achille), tout en aspirant 4 rivaliser avec Quinault des livrets 
d’opéra, finalement tout en étant membre de l’école réaliste de 1660, 
a continé l’époque de Louis XIII, ce qui est d’autant plus naturel 
que ses maitres les plus immédiats appartenaient 4 l’époque de 
Louis XIII. A la rigueur ils remontent méme 4 Henri IV, ceux 
qu'il aimait le plus, voire respectait le plus, d’Urfé et D....erbe, 
dont l’un lui a révélé la préciosité la plus exquise, tandis que l’autre 
incarnait les essors les plus sublimes. 


* Journal des Débats, 21 septembre 1894. 
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L’épitre 4d Huet dira que “ Malherbe avec Racan ont emporté leur 
lyre” au ciel pour y célébrer Dieu “ parmi les cheeurs des anges.” 
Ces deux podtes sont associés dans la fable 111, 1, comme “ deux 
rivaux d’Horace, héritiers de sa lyre, disciples d’Apollon, nos 
maitres.” Leur association se retrouvera aussi chez Boileau et elle 
a été on ne peut plus ingénieusement expliquée par Faguet: “ Ils 
se complétent en effet: Pun, graces simples et aimables; l’autre, 
grands élans, imposantes fiertés. Ils sont bien les deux maitres et 
guides de la poésie classique du XVII® siécle.” “L’aimable et 
charmant Racan, dit encore Faguet, est un La Fontaine qui balbutie 
encore.” Disons 4 notre tour que ce podte qui ne mourra qu’en 
1670, 4 age de 80 ans bien sonnés, et qui, aprés avoir été tant 
aimé et vanté par La Fontaine et comparé par Boileau 4 Homére, 
jouira auprés des historiens de la littérature d’une gloire un peu 
surfaite, avait l’étoffe d’un poéte élégiaque et subjectif, tout en 
s’étant fait auteur de pastorale. Quoiqu’il ait affublé ses person- 
nages en bergers et bergéres, leurs voix viennent du cceur, accusant 
la sincérité des sentiments, qui est relevée encore par une harmonie 
douce, un certain sens pittoresque y joint le sentiment de la nature: 
qualités dont héritera La Fontaine. Ajoutons pour finir que dans 
une harangue prononcée par Racan 4 l’Académie Frangaise en 1635 
se trouve déja quelque chose de cette haine rousseauiste de la civili- 
sation que fera entendre aussi La Fontaine; mais chez Racan il 
s'agit de la louange naive d’un fge d’or idyllique ot l’avarice était 
inconnue de méme que le luxe, les hommes jouissaient d’une santé 
perpétuelle, la vanité ne s’était pas mélée a la science, etc. Cela n’a 
pas encore l’apreté de la satire d’un révolté contre la société, comme 
chez La Fontaine. 

Néanmoins ce n’est pas Racan qu’il vantera de sa jeunesse jusqu’aé 
sa vieillesse comme son maitre supréme. Celui-ci s’appelle, 4 la 
juste surprise des lafontainistes futurs, Voiture. Oui, c’est le 
célébre poéte précieux, si choyé de l’Hétel Rambouillet, prisé aussi 
par Boileau pour “ mille beaux traits.” Ce Voiture, mort 4 Page 
de 50 ans, en 1648 lorsque La Fontaine avait 27 ans environ, ne 
cessera d’étre son idole avant tout, aux lauriers de qui il aspirera 
dés sa jeunesse. Nous l’avons vu associer Voiture 4 Marot. II l’as- 
sociera 4 Malherbe en 1689, dans sa lettre 4 Conti, en s’écriant: 
“Y a-t-il au monde des Voitures et des Malherbes?” II a fait 
vanter déja 4 Apollon “ ces deux écrivains fameux ” qui ont frayé 
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aux auteurs des chemins nouveaux. Voiture est & ses yeux le grand 
maitre du style enjoué grace auquel il sait rendre gracieux et 
charmants les sujets les plus tristes. Il “ auroit loué Proserpine et 
Pluton en un style enjoué.” Donec c’est le contraire le plus absolu 
du style superbe de Malherbe chantant les héros, c’est la suite de 
Marot et en méme temps son achévement. Apollon prie Erato de 


chanter. 
Non pas du sérieux, du tendre, ni du doux,' 
Mais de ce qu’en francois on nomme bagatelle, 
Un jeu dont je voudrois Voiture pour modéle. 
Il excelle en cet art: maitre Clément et lui 
S’y prenoient beaucoup mieux que nos gens d’aujourd’hui. 


En 1687 (lettre a Sainte-Evremond) il avouera d’avoir profité 
dans Voiture et d’étre son disciple. Vers ce temps, s’il veut faire 
un compliment énorme 4 un rimeur quelconque, il fait espérer a 
celui-ci de pouvoir un jour “faire descendre Voiture du pégase ” 
(Epitre 4 M. Galien.) A son tour il devait étre infiniment sensible 
aux compliments qui le comparaient 4 Voiture. Aussi ses amis 
ne manquaient-ils pas de toucher, le cas échéant, & cette corde sen- 
sible. Boileau faisait ce rapprochement dans l’apologie de Joconde, 
& propos des lettres de Voiture sur le brochet et la berne “ dont il 
a caché les absurdités par l’enjouement de ses narrations et par la 
maniére plaisante dont il dit toutes choses”: “ C’est ce que M. D. 
L. F. a observé dans sa nouvelle; il a cru que dans un conte comme 
celui de Joconde il ne falloit pas badiner sérieusement.” Saint- 
Evremond louera en 1687 sa lettre 4 la duchesse de Bouillon comme 
“assez galante, assez ingénieuse pour donner de la jalousie 4 Voiture 
s'il vivoit encore.” La Bruyére, lors de sa réception 4 l’Académie en 
1693, faisant l’éloge tour 4 tour de chacun de ses plus célébres con- 
fréres, ne trouvera rien de mieux pour La Fontaine que de le pro- 
clamer un auteur qui, “plus égal que Marot et plus poéte que 
Voiture, a le jeu (le badinage), le tour (le style) et la naiveté 
de tous les deux.” 

Qu’est-ce qui rappelle chez La Fontaine la plume élégante de 
maitre Vincent? C’est précisément l’art de louer spirituellement, 
qui a été une des grandes ambitions de La Fontaine, 4 en juger 
par la fable XIT, 24, ou, a la fin de sa carriére, il se vante de posséder 


* Clyméne, 451-6. I] reviendra dans ses livrets d’opéra a ce ton; cf. ses 
plaintes contre Lulli. 
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le secret “ de rendre exquis et doux” son encens 4 lui. D/ailleurs 
en général les réminiscences dues 4 Voiture ne sont pas chez lui 
trop nombreuses, ni trop considérables. Outre la ballade sur la 
ballade, faite sur commande pendant la période Fouquet, et que La 
Fontaine lui-méme a indiquée comme faite a imitation du rondeau 
de Voiture sur le rondeau (imité du sonnet de Lope de Vega sur 
le sonnet), on a relevé dans les Compagnons d’Ulysse Vargumenta- 
tion scolastique, “ exemplum ut talpa,”’ comme rappelant les vers 
Pour la taupe,—puis quelques concetti (antithéses et rimes), em- 
pruntés 4 Voiture dans l’Adonis de 1669 et répétés dans la fable 
vir, 13: “ plaisirs et mal . . . & qui rien n’est égal.” A propos 
de lode anacréontique sur l’accouchement avant terme de Mme 
Fouquet dans le carrosse en revenant de Toulouse, on a renvoyé aux 
vers “& la louange du soulier d’une dame,” ou “a une demoiselle 
qui avoit les manches de sa chemise retroussées et sales.” Voyez 
aussi ceux “sur une dame dont la jupe fut retroussée en versant 
dans un carrosse 4 la campagne” (vers ott le mot grossierc .. . 
si abhorré par les précieuses revient 4 chaque pas). 

Ajoutons encore que La Fontaine a imité une fois la maniére de 
Neuf-Germain, ce rimeur facétieux alors 4 la mode et plusieurs fois 
chanté par Voiture. L’élégie a Philis rappelle le sonnet 4 Mlle de 
Poussay avec sa tournure. L/’épitre au Prince prie le grand capi- 
taine victorieux, Condé, de ménager sa vie sur le champ de bataille: 
priére répétée par La Fontaine et adressée 4 Turenne. La Fon- 
taine peint puissamment le, grand Condé au milieu des horreurs 
du combat ; Voiture avait exalté (épitre au duc d’Enghien) la mort 
héroique “dans le champ de Mars,” et avait opposée a la mort 
laide venant 4 pas lents surprendre dans son lit “un malade qui 
languit.” 

Les lettres en prose prédominent dans l’eeuvre de Voiture: véri- 
tables tartes 4 la créme consistant en badineries futiles, en galante- 
ries subtiles et fades, sentant souvent un effort assez désobligeant, 
parfois rendues piquantes par des relations sur les événements du 
jour, comme l’essayera le cas échéant La Fontaine. Puis il y a 
des élégies amoureuses prolixes et conventionnelles, toutes sortes de 
vers teintés d’une volupté frivole ou méme frisant l’obscénité 
voilée, ou par contre atteignant le comble des subtilités précieuses 
(Sonnet sur Uranie). Parfois on y trouve du pittoresque brillant. 
(Cf. le lever du soleil dans le sonnet sur Philis). Quoique tout 
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cela se retrouve aussi chez La Fontaine, il n’est pas facile d’expli- 
quer l’insistance de celui-ci 4 vouloir passer pour le disciple de ce 
poéte. Surtout si l’on pense au portrait si magistralement dessiné 
par M. Lanson: “ Voiture n’a pas d’ordinaire la miévrerie ornée, 
ni la mollesse fleurie, ni V’éclat peint des Italiens du XVI° siécle: 
avec un esprit qui pour nous a un accent bien national, il séme 
dans ses vers d’amour des traits d’une gravité ardente ou d’une 
raillerie ramassée; il méle parfois les deux tons avec une rapidité 
un peu brusque.” (La Fontaine les méle aussi, mais sans ces brus- 
queries.) “Ow Voiture n’est pas un Frangais qui cause avec 
aisance, il étale parfois les graces italiennes, mais le plus souvent 
il a le geste plus sobre du Castillan, sa phrase plus nerveuse, ot 
Yon sent tour 4 tour la flamme qui brile et le sel qui pique. . . .” ® 
Done La Fontaine était tant bien que mal l’éléve de Voiture itali- 
anisant plutdt que celui de Pautre qui espagnolise, tout en étant 
surtout “un Francais qui cause avec aisance.” 

La Fontaine, qui a raillé déja dans Clyméne la phraséologie con- 
ventionnelle des vers galants trop spirituelle, dont il se servira 
cependant lui-méme (jeuz, ris, appas, roses, lys etc.), et qui con- 
state en 1665 avec un contentement évident le régne fini des “ ron- 
deaux, bouts-rimés, métamorphoses,” “ces galanteries hors de 
mode,” condamnera l’abus de l’esprit aussi en 1685 (LEpitre a 
Girin), reprochant aux poétes de ruelles que chez eux c’est l’esprit 
qui fait tout.” Dans Vépitre a Huet il parlera en 1687 d’un certain 
auteur non nommé qu'il avait pris autrefois pour son maitre et 
qui “ pensa le giter ” jusqu’é ce qu’ Horace lui efit “ dessillé les 
yeux.” Aprés avoir 4 tort cherché Malherbe, on cherche aujourd’hui 
Voiture dans cet auteur qui “ avoit du bon, du meilleur,” et chez 
qui la France “ Estimoit dans ses vers le tour et la cadence,” mais 
chez qui le “ trop esprit s’épand en trop de belles choses,” de sorte 
que “ses traits ont perdu quiconque I’a suivi.” Je reviendrai a 
ce petit probléme d’autant moins résolu qu’il est difficile d’expliquer 
que deux ans aprés cette prétendue palinodie, La Fontaine ait pu 
renouveler les louanges excessives de Voiture. 

Quelle qu’ait pu étre l’influence de Malherbe ou de Racan et sur- 
tout celle de Voiture sur lui; il y a quatre ou cing poétes dans la 


® Revue dhistoire litt. de la France, 1897. 
*Dans Philémon et Baucis il affirmera que c’est le coeur qui fait tout, 
comme le feront Boileau et Chénier, eux aussi. 
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premiére moitié du XVII* siécle, qu’il n’a pas daigné mentionner 
et qui n’en sont pas moins ses précurseurs et ses maitres, j’entends 
Mathurin Régnier, Théophile de Viau, Frangois Maynard, Saint- 
Amant et Tristan Hermite. [Ils le sont plus que n’importe qui 
avant eux, abstraction faite de Marot et de Ronsard, voire de 
Belleau, d’ailleurs leurs maitres 4 eux. On a souvent indiqué leur 
influence sur La Fontaine, mais sans l’éclairer de plus prés. Il y 
a des études spéciales a écrire la-dessus. La matiére n’en manque 
pas, comme je l’ai fait bien voir, surtout dans les chapitres de mon 
ouvrage ou j’ai parlé de la poésie lyrique et de l’art descriptif de 
_ La Fontaine. 


JULES HaARasztTI. 
Budapest. 





TWO NOTES ON CHAUCER 


And how asseged was Ipolita, 

The faire hardy quene of Scithia; 

And of the fest that was at hir weddinge, 

|And of the tempest at hir hoom-cominge (C.T7., A, 881 ff.). 


Many sources for the ‘ tempest’ at the home-coming of Hippolyta 
have been suggested by scholars from Tyrwhitt to Lowes. But in 
every case ‘ tempest’ has been taken to mean storm—and no storm 
has yet been found to which Chaucer may have referred. Examina- 
tion of the definitions given in Old French of the words tempest, 
respectively tempestment, tempesterie, and tempier may suggest a 
solution of the puzzle. I quote from Godefroy: ? 

Tempest, vacarne, tapage: 


Et firent parmi la foret 
Trop grant noise et trop grant tampest (Dolop. 8860). 


Tempestement, agitation, bruit, vacarme: 
Il menoit ung tel tambusquis et ung tel tempestement 
quil sembloit que tous les deables d’enfer fussent la. 
(Froiss. Chron. x1, 101.) 


Tempesterie, tapage, vacarme (only meaning; two examples) : 
Je ouy, ce me semble, les sonnettes 
En la rue et tempesterie (Martial, Louanges de Marie). 


1 For a full review of the problem, see J. L. Lowes, Mod. Lang. Notes, 
xix, 240 ff. 
? Dictionaire de L’Ancienne Langue Frangaise. 
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Tempier, tapage, vacarme, tumulte (13 examples) ; 
Laiens oi moult grant tempier 
De son de harpes, de viels, 
De conconetes de puceles, ete. (DuConte de Poit, 892). 


It appears from these citations that in Old French tempest most 
commonly means ‘a violent tumult or commotion, a confusion of 
noises, or intense agitation.’ 

The same use of the word is found in Middle English. The 
New English Dictionary, beginning with words from the year 1315, 
offers the following definition: ‘A violent commotion or disturb- 
ance; a tumult, rush; agitation, perturbation, and adds (with 
quotations from 1746), ‘A confused or tumultuous throng; a 
crowded assembly.’ The following examples, in addition to those 
given in the NED., may be noted. Dan Michel * describes hell; 
‘per pou sselt y3zy al pet herte hatep . . . ver berynde, bremston 
stinkinde, tempeste brayinde, etc.’ where the author refers to the 
confused noises of the roaring fires. In Sir Beuwes of Hamtoun,* 
where the hero fights with two lions, the tumult and clamor of 
battle is described : 


Bop at oones bey gan him assaile; 
Poo was B. in strong tempestes. 


And the author of the Vision of Piers Plowman ® leaves no doubt 
as to the exact significance of the word when he tells of the tempest 
which occurred at the crucifixion of Jesus: 


pe daye for drede with-drowe, and derke bicam pe sonne, 
pe wal wagged and clef, and al pe worlde quaued; 

Ded men for that dyne come out of depe graues, 

And tolde whi pat tempest so long dured; 

‘For a bitter bataile,’ be ded bodye sayde, 

‘Lyf and deth in pis derkness her fordoth her other.’ 


The reference is evidently to the din, confusion, agitation, perturba- 
tion resulting from the struggle between Life and Death. 

With this meaning, then, of tumult, confusion, and noise in 
mind, we may understand the significance of Chaucer’s ‘ tempest.’ 
But of what tumult is he speaking? He himself has suggested the 
answer in the Latin quotation prefixed to the Knight's Tale. 


* Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. R. Morris, EETS. 23, p. 73. 
“Ed. Kélbing, EETS. E. S. 26, S. 117/2447. 
* Ed. Skeat, EETS. 38, b. 18, 60 ff. 
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Statius’ account of the triumphant return of Theseus and his bride 
is admirably expressed in the phrase, ‘the tempest at hir hoom- 
cominge ”: 

(lamque domos patrias, Scythicae post aspera gentis 

Proelia, laurigero subeuntem Thesea curru 


‘ iLaetifici plausus, missusque ad sidera uulgi 
Clamor, et emeritis hilaris tub anuntiat armis (Theb. xm, 519). 


Chaucer has two good reasons for not translating this passage 
entire. In the first place, he has a ‘large feeld to ere’ and his 
critical faculty tells him that it is matter which does not structurally 
belong to the Knight's Tale; and, in the second place, he has 
preserved an excellent paraphrase of it in the Anelida (7, 23-36). 


II 


But greet harm was it, as it thoughte me, 
That on his shine a mormal hadde he (C. 7., A, 385 ff.). 


It is generally agreed, I believe, that the ‘mormal’ of Chaucer’s 
Cook is to be identified with what medieval medical writers call 
malum mortuum.® This disease, which is treated of under separate 
headings by most of the authors whom I have consulted, must not 
be confused with cancer or gangrene; it is a species of ulcerated, 
dry-scabbed apostema which is produced by the corruption in the 
blood of natural melancholia, or sometimes of melancholia combined 
with salsum phlegma. As to the cause and appearance of the 
malady Theodoricus is explicit: 

Quedam infirmitas nascitur circa tibias & brachia, que malum mortuum 
appellantur. sunt enim ulcera liuida et sicca, modicé saniei generatiua; et 
quandoque fiunt de pura melancholia naturali; quandoque ex melancholia 
cum admistione phlegmatis salsi. Si fiat ex pura melancholia, cognoscitur 


per nigras pustulas sine pruritu. si autem admisceatur salsum phlegma, 
quasi liuescit locus cum liuescit locus cum pruritu & mordicationibus.’ 


Bernardus de Gordon—Chaucer’s ‘ Bernard’ (C.7., A, 434)— 
gives a still fuller account: 


® Indeed it is so translated in Lanfrank’s Science of Cirurgie, EETS, 102, 
pp. 178, 293. Cf. Practica Magistri Lanfranci de Mediolano quae dicitur 
ars completa totius chirurgie, Venetiis, 1546, f. 248c. See two descriptions 
of the ‘mormal,’ Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxim1, 379, Trans. Conn. Acad. Arts 
and Sciences, XXIII, 27. 

7 Chirvrgia edita et compilata ab excell. domino fratre Theodorico episcopo 
CVeruiensi, Venetiis, 1499, Lib. m1, cap. xlix. 
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Malum mortuum est quidam species scabiei que oritur ex melancholia 
naturali adusta; et adustione flegmatis salsi; cum liuore et nigredine et 
pustulis crustosis magnis fedis; sine sanie cum erugine, et quadam insensi- 
bilitate; et cum turpi aspectu, in coxis et tibijs frequentibus eueniens. 
Causa autem huius scabiei est multa comestio ciborum melancholicorum; 
opilatio splendis, et retentio menstruorum; et linorum preter consuetu- 
dinem, et similia.® 


And John of Gaddesden—Chaucer’s ‘ Gatesden’ (C. 7., A, 434)— 
concludes his discussion ‘ De malo mortuo’ with, 


Et causantur a cibis melancholicis sicut a carnibus bouis et piscibus 
salsis et a frigore non cito remediato et a coitu cum menstruata vel leprosa 
vel tineosa.® 


I have an idea that the Cook’s ‘mormal’ is of the type which is 
produced ‘ex melancholia cum admistione phlegmatis salis’ and 
that he is continually troubled with severe itching, for as Lanfrank 
says, 

Iechinge & scabbe comep of salt humouris, & ... kynde hab abhomina- 
cioun perof, & putteb hem out of be skyn, & pis felleb ofte of salt metis & 
scharpe metis & of wijn pat is strong; & it fallip ofte to hem pat wakip 
& traueilib & vsip no baping & werip no lynnen clopis, & pis is oon of 
pe siknes pat is contagious.” 


To understand the full meaning of malum mortuwm, therefore, 
is to know rather definitely the character of Roger Hogge of Ware. 
In addition to being a filthy person of low degree, he is doubtless 
such a thrifty soul that he devours all the tainted meats and spoiled 
victuals which he cannot put off on long-suffering pilgrims. Our 
Host directly charges him with bad dealings: 


For many a pastee hastow laten blood, 
And many a Jack of Dover hastow sold 
That hath been twyes hoot and twyes cold (C. 7., A, 4346 ff.). 


The Cook confesses good-naturedly enough that it is true, but 
remarks, ‘ Sooth pley, quaad pley.’ No one need be surprised to 
find a man with a ‘mormal’ so drunk with ‘ wyn ape ’—one of the 
causes of the malady—that his eyes become dazed and his face pale. 


8 Practica dicta Lilium medicinae, Lugduni, 1491, sig. d7, vers. 1. Cf. 
also Cyrvrgia Rogerii, Venetiis, 1499, ‘De malo mortuo,’ f. 69, rec. 1; Gvy 
de Chavliac, La Grande Chirvrgie, ed. Nicaise, ‘mal mort,’ pp. 8, 420, 551. 

® Rosa Anglica practica medicinae, Pavia, 1492, f. 94, rec. 1. 

Op cit., p. 191. 
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In fact, Roger is so drunk that his rage against the caviling 
Maunciple is speechless, and he is put in a good humor again only 
by another drink of wine (C. T., H., 25-85). He is precisely the 
kind of man one might expect to claw the Reeve on the back for 
joy of a dirty tale (A, 4326), and to begin one of his own which 
fortunately ends where we are told that the heroine ‘ swyved for 
hir sustenance’ (A, 4422). His acquaintance with such characters 
has probably been too intimate for his own good. 


WALTER CLYDE CurRRY. 
Vanderbilt University. 





JOSEPH WARTON’S CRITICISM OF POPE 


Anyone who is familiar with Joseph Warton’s criticism, must be 
aware that his notes to Pope’s Works often bear a close resemblance 
to his Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, which preceded 
them by many years. But probably not many people have troubled 
to collate the Essay and the notes in detail. The comparison made 
by the present writer has produced some curious results, which, 
pending publication in full, it is worth while to summarize for the 
benefit of future students. Briefly, the Essay has been cut up into 
notes, in such a way that practically none of it, not even the most 
garrulous and irrelevant afterthought, has been omitted in the 
later works. Sometimes, when a paragraph or a sentence appears 
to have been left out, it is discovered afterwards in an altogether 
different context. The parallel passages run into more than a 
hundred closely written pages, and they leave one marvelling at 
Warton’s absurdly exaggerated sense of the importance of anything 
and everything that he had once written. The Essay was an 
original and daring piece of criticism, which marked the author 
out as an independent thinker, who refused to bow the head to the 
“ common-sense ” verdicts of his day. To venture to say in 1756 
that Pope was a great Wit, but that he was not among the greatest 
poets, “ not, assuredly in the same rank with Spenser, Shakespeare 
and Milton,” was to throw down a challenge to accepted opinions. 
Warton goes further. Point by point, and poem by poem, he 
proves wherein Pope’s achievements and shortcomings lie. Pope is 
the poet of rationalism; he produces nothing that is “ of the most 
poetic species of poetry,” for he is deficient in the sublime and 
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pathetic, which are its “ main nerves” ; he writes “ from and to the 
Head rather than the Heart.” “A clear head and acute under- 
standing are not sufficient, alone, to make a poet”; even more 
essential is “a creative and glowing imagination.” On the other 
hand, Warton recognizes and gives due weight to Pope’s concise- 
ness and epigrammatic force, the excellence of his versification, 
and, in the Moral Epistles, his “ clear, complete and circumstantial 
images.” 

One is therefore ready to find Warton a discerning editor, who 
will have much that is valuable to contribute by way of comment 
and elucidation. In a sense, this is the case, for the Essay is to a 
considerable extent a detailed examination of the text of Pope’s 
poems, combined with much information from hitherto unpublished 
sources, such as Spence’s Anecdotes, about the life and opinions of 
the poet. It does not enhance one’s opinion of the critic, however, 
to find that he has comparatively little to add, forty years later, to 
the opinions he has already expressed, and that he is content to 
repeat what he has said in the same words, with the same discur- 
siveness, verbosity, and lack of method, and introducing the same 
irrelevant stories or allusions to prove the width of his reading. 
If we ignore merely graphical and verbal changes, a few examples 
may serve as illustrations of his methods: 


(1) In the Life of Pope, at the beginning of the Works, pp. 
Ixviii to xx, Warton uses pp. 408 1. 5 to 410 1. 19 of the second 
volume of the Essay, 1782, 4th edition (N. B. Vol. 11 was published 
for the first time in that year). The passage is too long for quota- 
tion in its entirety, but a few sentences are typical of the way in 
which he patches together his earlier work. 


Works. 


P. leviii. His whole thoughts, 
time and talents were spent on his 
Works alone: which Works, if we 
dispassionately and carefully review, 
we shall find, that the largest por- 
tion of them, for he attempted noth- 
ing of the epic and dramatic, is of 
the didactic, moral, and satiric kind; 
and consequently, not of the most 
poetic species of Poetry. There is 
nothing in so sublime a style as 
The Bard of Gray. .. No man can 


Essay. 


Vol. u, p. 408, 1. 5. Thus have I 
endeavoured to give a critical ac- 
count ... of each of Pope’s Works; 
by which review it will appear that 
the largest portion of them is of the 
didactic, moral, and satiric kind; 
and consequently, not of the most 
poetic species of poetry; whence it 
is manifest, that good sense and 
judgment were his characteristical 
excellencies, rather than fancy and 
invention. 





; 
H 


| 
| 
| 
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Works (Cont’d) 


possibly think, or can hint, that the 
Author of the Rape of the Lock, and 
the Eloisa, wanted imagination, or 
sensibility, or pathetic; but he cer- 
tainly did not so often indulge and 
exert those talents, nor give so 
many proofs of them as he did of 
strong sense and judgment. 

P. lex. Malignant and insensible 
must be the critic, who should im- 
potently dare to assert, that Pope 
wanted genius and imagination ; but 
perhaps it may safely be affirmed, 
that his peculiar and character- 
istical excellencies were good sense 
and judgment. And this was the 
opinion of Atterbury and_ Boling- 
broke. 


Essays (Cont'd) 


um, 410, 1. 19, and he has written 
nothing in a strain so truly sublime, 
as The Bard of Gray. 

11, 408, not that the author of The 
Rape of the Lock, and Eloisa can be 
thought to want imagination; but 
because his imagination was not his 
predominant talent, because he in- 
dulged it not, and because he gave 
not so many proofs of this talent as 
of the other. 

Vol. 1, p. 115. Footnote. Atter- 
bury and Bolingbroke had the very 
same opinion of the bent and turn 
of our author’s genius (et seq.). 


It is like fitting a puzzle together to trace the different clauses, 
and one cannot feel sure that a missing sentence may not, after 
all, turn up on a further examination of the texts. Warton himself, 
must certainly have re-read his Essay many times in order to make 
sure he had omitted no phrase that could by any possibility be 


utilized again. 
Works. 

(2) 1, 151, ver. 108. I am afraid 
there is a trivial antithesis betwixt 
the words snows and glows, unwor- 
thy our author. 

Ver. 112. The death is expressed 
with a brevity and abruptness suit- 
able to the nature of the ode. In- 
stead of he sung, Virgil says vocabat, 
which is more natural and tender, 
and adds a moving epithet, that he 
called miseram Eurydicen. .. . 


¢ 4 
Essay. 


r, 59, 1. 19. “he glows amid 
Rhodope’s snows,” which I hope the 
poet did not intend as it would be a 
trivial and puerile conceit. The 
death of Orpheus is expressed with 
a beautiful brevity and abruptness, 
suitable to the nature of the 
OOGs 225 

P. 60, 1. 4. Instead of sung, Vir- 
gil says vocabat, which is more 
natural and tender; and Virgil adds 
a very moving epithet that he calls 
miseram Eurydicen. 


The above, at any rate, is perfectly straightforward transference, 
and such is usual in the notes to particular verses. It is in the 
longer sections. the introductory note or final general criticism on 
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a poem, that the piecing-together is most remarkable. Here too 
there are the most striking deviations, whether in the form of 
omission or addition. (3) Thus the “ Final Note” to the Odes 
(Works 1, 152) but for a few verbal changes, corresponds exactly to 
the Essay, 1, pp. 66 to 68, but it adds at the end a quotation of 
some lines from a comment of Gray, not found in any edition of 
the Essay: - - -_ - = 


“We have had (says Mr. Gray) in our language, other odes of 
the sublime kind, than that of Dryden on St. Cecilia’s Day: for 
Cowley, who had his merit, yet wanted judgment, style, and 
harmony for such a task. That of Pope is not worthy of so great a 
master. Mr. Mason, indeed of late days, has touched the true 
chords, and with a masterly hand, in some of his chorusses; above 
all in the last of Caractacus ; 


“ Hark! heard yet not you footsteps dread?” etc. 
Gray’s Works, 4to., page 25. 


(4) Similarly, a few pages further on (p. 158) at the end of the 
Final note to chorus of Athenians, which comes bodily from the 
Essay 1, 71-75, there is the following addition: 

“ But what shall we say to the strong objections lately made by 
some very able and learned critics to the use of the chorus at all? 
The critics I have in view, are Metastasio, Twining, Pye, Colman, 
and Johnson; who have brought forward such powerful arguments 
against this, so important a part of the ancient drama, as to shake 
our conviction of its utility and propriety, founded on what Hurd, 
Mason, and Brumoy, have so earnestly and elegantly urged on the 
subject.” a ee 


Comparing this with the note which has immediately preceded, 
we find that Warton retains his openness to new impressions, and 
that he is not afraid to change his mind, even though he objects to 
sacrifice his nicely rounded periods. 

Sometimes, as in the next example, the parallels are different in 
kind from those hitherto selected. The substance of a passage is 
utilized again, but the whole is compressed and considerably 
changed : 





laa 
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Works. 

(5) I, p. 255, vr. 667. This disso- 
lute and effeminate writer little de- 
served a place among good critics, 
for only two or three pages on the 
subject of criticism. His fragment 
on the Civil War is far below Lucan, 
whom he endeavoured to blame and 
to excel. Sir George Wheeler, es- 
teemed an accurate traveller, in- 
forms us that he saw at Trau, in 
the hands of a Doctor Statelius, a 
fragment of Petronius, in which the 
account of the Supper of Trimalcion 
was entire. Yet the fragment has 
been judged to be spurious. 


Essay. 

I, p. 176. For what merit Petro- 
nius should be placed among useful 
critics, I could never discern. There 
are not above two or three pages 
containing critical remarks in his 
work; the chief merit of which is 
that of telling a story with grace 
and ease. His own style is. more 
affected than even that of his con- 
temporaries, when the Augustan 
simplicity was laid aside. Many of 
his metaphors are far-fetched, and 
mixed. His character of Horace, 
however celebrated and so often 
quoted as to become nauseous, 
“ Horatii curiosa felicitas,” is sure- 
ly a very unclassical inversion; for 
he ought to have called it the happy 
carefulness of Horace, rather than 
his careful happiness. I shall ob- 
serve, by the way, that the copy of 
this author found some years ago, 
bears many signatures of its spu- 
riousness, and particularly of its 
being forged by a Frenchman. For 
we have this expression, “ad Cas- 
tella sese receperunt ”; that is, “to 
their Chateaux,” instead of “ad 
Villas.” They who maintain the 
genuineness of these fragments of 
Petronius, will find it difficult to 
answer the objections of Burman 
and Perizonius. 


(6) In dealing with Volume 11 of the Essay, Warton proceeds 
methodically to chop up the first 54 pp. for notes to Works, Vol. 11, 
pp. 143 to p. 300. But from p. 54 he jumps to p. 390 for the 
concluding notes of Vol. 11, going steadily to p. 402, except for one 
deviation. The footnote, namely, on p. 400, is transferred to Vol. 1 
of the Works, p. lxi, instead of being used where we should expect 


to find it in Vol. 1. 


These examples must suffice to indicate Warton’s conception of 
his duties as an editor, and his method of superseding his prede- 
cessor, Warburton. But they do not do justice to his unwearied 
industry in readapting his material. 
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Nor can the edition be judged merely by a comparison of the — 
parallel passages, even when this is made in detal. It is more 
than merely a reissue in a new form of Warton’s most original 
contribution to criticism. But the parallels are so numerous that 
they are worthy of note, and they cannot be ignored by anyone who 
wishes to form a just estimate of Warton’s editorial and critical 
work. There seems good reason to believe that the edition of Pope’s 
Works was undertaken as a “ pot-boiler ” and as a means of attack- 
ing Warburton, rather than because the worthy doctor had anything 
of importance to add to his earlier, bold exaltation of imaginative 
poets at the expense of “the great Poet of Reason, the First of 
Ethical authors in verse.” 


EpitH J. Morey. 
University College, Reading, England. 





DAVENPORT’S THE CITY NIGHTCAP AND GREENE'S 
PHILOMELA 


Since the days of Isaac Reed it has been known that the plot of 
Davenport’s play, The City Nightcap or Crede Quod Habes et 
Habes, was taken partly from Robert Greene’s novel, Philomela 
the Lady Fitzwaters Nightingale. I have not been able to find, 
however, that a study has been made of the exact relations between 
the two works. With a previous interest essentially in Robert 
Greene I have made such a comparison, aiming to ascertain how 
far the form of the play was determined by that of the novel. 

The City Nightcap consists of two stories, that which Davenport 
took from Greene, and that which is told in the Decameron (Day 
7, Novel 7), the two being in striking contrast. The part derived 
from Greene’s novel deals with the jealous husband and the faithful 
wife; that derived from Boccaccio, with the confident husband and 
the wanton wife. The two stories are told with little connection 
between them. 

Davenport has changed Greene’s proper names. The scene is in 
Verona instead of in Venice, with the Duke of Verona as cousin 
to the jealous husband, who in the play is called Lorenzo Medico, 
instead of Phillipo. The friend, Giovanni Lutesio, of the novel, 
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is named Phillipo in the play. Philomela is called Abstemia 
throughout the play—except that when in disguise she is called 
Millicent. Her brother is the Duke of Venice, whereas in the 
novel her avenging relative is the Duke of Milan, the father. In 
the play it is to Milan instead of to Sicily that Philomela, or 
Abstemia, goes; and it is the Duke’s son, Antonio, who plays the 
part of Arnoldo of the novel. These are the principal changes in 
names. 

The main differences between the play and the novel, so far as 
the story is concerned, are that in the play the incident of preg- 
nancy is omitted, that the incident of the captain’s love is left out, 
that Abstemia is in the house of a bawd in Milan instead of in the 
house of the captain at Palermo, that Phillipo instead of being an 
outside character is the murderrer of Antonio’s slave, and finally 
that the story ends happily instead of with Lorenzo’s death. 

The treatment of the play is much more condensed than that of 
the novel. The events leading up to the accusation of the wife 
and friend before the Duke are set forth in one scene in the play. 
In the novel these same events occupy nearly fifty pages, space 
which is filled with long descriptions, discourses, speeches, letters, 
and odes. Each trial of Philomela’s virtue is narrated in great 
detail, with much psychologizing and philosophizing on the part 
of all the persons concerned. On the whole, indeed, I think it may 
be said that the play is much better proportioned than the novel. 
Nearly the whole of the fifth act—the last twelve pages of it—is 
concerned with events which happen after Philomela (Abstemia) 
takes upon herself the crime of killing the Duke’s son. In the 
novel, only eight pages are occupied with this part of the story, 
and the impression is as much that of hurriedness as that of the 
first part is of tediousness. That is, Greene in Philomela has con- 
ducted his story in his usual manner—with the fault of dispro- 
portion. 

Davenport was indebted to Greene for more than the plot of his 
play. It is interesting to find in The City Nightcap many passages 
which resemble in style work written thirty-five or forty years 
before, turns of expression and euphuistic mannerisms which by 
1624 had become obsolete. To take a few passages at random: 


*Cf. Mary Augusta Scott, Elizabethan Translations from the Italian, 
1916, p. 58.—Edd. 
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When the Elisander-Leaf looks most green, 
The sap is then most bitter. 
—she that is lip-holy 
Is many times heart hollow. 


“Your are, sir, just like the Indian hyssop, praised of strangers, for 
the sweet scent, but hated of the inhabitants, for the injurious quality.” 


Lines like these show that Davenport was paying some attention to 
Greene’s style as well as to his story. 

Greene’s story is full of long speeches. When Phillipo summons 
his wife and friend to trial, he makes a long speech before the Duke. 
“Tt is not unknowen,” he says, “ to the Venetians (right famous 
Duke and honorable nagistrates of this so worthie a Cittie) how 
ever since I married this Philomela I have yeelded her such love 
with reverence, such affection with care, such devoted favours with 
affected duties, that I did rather honour her as a saint, than 
regarde her as a wife,” etc. In the play this speech begins as 
follows: 

Thus then, 
(Great sir, grave lords, and honourable auditors 
Of my dishonour) I affirm ’tis known 
To th’ signory of Verona, the whole city. . 
How since my marriage with that woman... 
ke anata I have perform’d 
So fairly all judicial wedlock offices, 
That malice knew not how at my whole actions 
To make one blow, and to strike home. I did rather 
Honour her as a saint, sir, than respect her 
As she was my wife. 


When Philomela, in the novel, arises to reply she begins, “ Oh! 
Phillipo Medici, once the lover of Philomela,” just as Abstemia 
in the play, “Oh! Lorenzo Medici, Abstemia’s lover once,” ete. 
After the sentence has been passed Philomela says, “‘ Phillipo, I 
leave thee to the choice of a new love, and the fortunes of a faire 
wife, who if she prove as honestly amorous towards thee as Philo- 
mela, then wrong her not with suspition, as thou has don me with 
jealousie: lest she prove too liberal and pay my debts.” In the 
play, this speech reads, 

Farewell, Lorenzo, 
Whom my soul doth love: If you e’er marry, 
May you meet a good wife; so good, that you 
May not suspect her, nor may she be worthy of 
Your suspicion. .. . 
But may she never live to pay my debts. 





| 
| 
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As to effectiveness, the speeches in the play and the novel ar} 
about equal. Those in the play are usually shorter and sometimes 
more vivid. On the other hand, some of those of the novel have 
more of genuine emotion. 

JOHN CLARK JORDAN. 

University of Arkansas. 





REVIEWS 


Lope de Vega, Amar sin Saber a Quién. Edited with notes and 
vocabulary by Mitton A. BucHaNnaN and BERNARD FRANZEN- 
Swepetius. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1920. 
vii + 202 pp. 

This well-known comedia by Lope de Vega is quite worthy of a 
new critical edition, and especially of one with notes and vocabulary 
in English. The editors’ choice of a play was felicitous, and their 
notes are excellent. 

The play does not have an introduction, and in the Preface, 
which is short, the editors do not attempt to give a study of Lope’s 
life and works. The statement on page iv that “the contents of 
the two editions” (Parte XXII, Zaragoza, 1630, and Madrid, 
1635) “are almost wholly different” refers to the plays that are 
contained in the two volumes, and not to the texts of Amar sin 
saber a quién. Only two plays are common to both volumes and 
our play is one of them. 

To the references in the Preface may be added one to d’Ouville, 
Aimer sans savoir qui, Paris, 1645. 

It would be well, it seems to me, if our editors of Spanish plays 
would include in their critical editions a brief summary of the 
main action and a short description of the chief characters. M. 
Viguier has given succinctly a just appreciation of our play in 
G@uvres de P. Corneille, Grands Ecrivains de la France (Paris, 
Hachette, 1862), IV, 392 f. 

A “partial vocabulary ” is given at the end, and, like all such 
vocabularies, it may be criticized on the ground that some common 
words are given while some unusual words are omitted. 

The following is a list of suggested additions to, or changes in 
the Notes. 
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4, note. “ decillo= decirlo, an example of assimilation.” If 
the r of the infinitive was assimilated to the / of the enclitic pro- 
noun, the assimilation must have taken place before the change of 
double 7 to palatal / was completed, but this change seems not to 
have been ancient. Certainly in Lope’s works J] does not represent 
two l’s. In this edition -allo, -alla, etc., occur in verse endings five 
times, and each time in a rime-word (vv. 4, 22, 1012, 2351, 2766). 
The forms -arlo, -arla, etc., are used eight times in verse endings, 
but only one (in v. 1335) is in rime. In modernizing the spelling 
Mr. Buchanan has changed -allo, -alla, etc., to -arlo, -arla, etc., 
wherever the rime permitted, and he has also changed -/d- to -dl- 
in imperatives. 

5. vos was equivalent to the modern vosotros only when vos was 
plural. As a form of courteous address vos was also singular. By 
the beginning of the seventeenth century vos was not seldom a term 
of disrespect, or at least of condescension. Cf. Juan de Luna, 
Didlogos familiares (Paris, 1619), didlogo 1: “ Vos se dice a los 
criados o vasallos. Vwesasté, vuesa merced, vuestra merced, ... 
se da a todos, grandes y pequeiios.” 

%. lengua. Is it not the meaning that ‘ steel’ is the ‘ tongue’ 
with which people in Toledo answer insults? 

36. Espiré should be Ezpiré, if, as stated on page 132, “the 
spelling has been modernized.” Note also vv. 293, 1025. 

45. criado has regularly three syllables, by analogy with crio. 
Cf. vv. 69, 433, and also crianza, vv. 1052, 2391. See F. Robles 
Dégano, Ortologia clasica de la lengua castellana (Madrid, 1905), 
§ 239. 

50. sobre = ademéas de. 

53. Sometimes in the text the arrangement of a broken verse, or 
of a verse too long to be given in one line, is unfortunate. Thus, 
the position of the words is such that it is difficult to tell at first 
sight which are the rime-words in vv. 53, 66, 68, 2175-7, et al. 
Verse 66, for instance, would be better if arranged thus: 


Alguacil. Muestre la espada. 
Don Juan, Hidalgos, poco a poco. 


This is doubtless the fault of the printer. 


Of. F. Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana, Halle, 
1913, § 126. 





a alee a ae 
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69. aqueste is used to give the requisite number of syllables. It 
is a matter of meter rather than of rhythm. 

72. mudado el calendario. Can this refer to the change in the 
calendar, which was made in the Roman Catholic countries when 
Lope was twenty years old, but which had not yet been adopted by 
the countries where the Protestant and the Greek churches pre- 
vailed? If one did not know, or if one forgot, that the calendar 
had been changed, he would be ten days late. 

Sr. D. Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, in a recent letter to Professor 
Buchanan, suggests the following interpretation: “Traigo una 
mula que parece dromedario (por lo grande) y que a fuerza de 
repetidos golpes (sonsonetes) me ha traido despellejado (mudado 
la piel) el colisco” (see note to vv. 2788-2795). 

Professor Rudolph Schevill offers as a free rendering of the 
passage: “I have come with a mule sprung from a dromedary 
which by its monotonous pace has made me fail to see the passing 
of time.” 

98, note. Mr. C. E. Anibal of Indiana University has evidence 
which leads him to believe that No hay dicha ni desdicha hasta la 
muerte is by Mira de Amescua. Mr. Anibal’s material will be 
published later. 

108 f. It is difficult to compare our standard shades of color 
with those of Spain in the seventeenth century. For instance, 
purptireo (“color roxa escura,” Cobarruvias, 1611) is often 
rendered by ‘ purple,’ even /abios purpitreos being sometimes trans- 
lated ‘ purple lips’! Verde obscuro denoted blighted hope; blanco, 
purity and faith (see also commentaries to Dante, Purg., XXIx) ; 
and morado denoted true love. The Diccionario de Autoridades, tv 
(1734), defines morado as “ De color de mora, que es mezcla de roxo 
y negro.” Speaking of the mora, it says: “su zumo es de color de 
sangre, y tine como ella.” Dark red was the color of love, whether 
it were purptreo (cf. v. 1922; Dante uses porpora: Purg., 131) or 
morado. Bright red (rojo claro) denoted the flush of shame. The 
common use of morado to denote true love may have been in part 
due, in Spain, to the fact that the moral symbolized that which was 
slow to flower but was ever faithful. See Cobarruvias, under 
almendra. 

135. Hiatus between de and amores is impossible, as neither 
de nor a- is stressed. The line has eight syllables by reading Leo- 
as of two syllables, or by inserting ay and reading Leo- as of one 
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syllable. If two strong vowels precede the stress, they may form a 
diphthong or they may be dissyllabic, usually at the option of the 
poet. But Lope prefers Léonarda: see vv. 174, 175, 189. 

145. me ocasionas = me riies. 

160, note. “Mme. d’Aunoy ” : The usual spelling is “Aulnoy.” 

185. retrata is better: “the eyes are the mirror which reflects 
thought.” 

202-324, note. “ Relaciones . . . are obviously undramatic, and 
were severely criticized by the neo-classic critics of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.” But relaciones were regularly used by 
the neo-classicists to avoid violent action on the stage. 

311. ahora, in verse, may count as three syllables, as a and 0 are 
both strong vowels, and o is stressed. Syneresis, nevertheless, is 
rather frequent, except at end of line (see Robles, § 269). 

433. Cierto may take the indefinite article. Cuervo (Dic. de 
constr. y rég.) says: “(cierto) se acompafia a menudo con el 
(articulo) indefinido . .. para dar a entender que se trata de 
cualidad o circunstancia muy peculiar del objeto.” Numerous 
examples are given. 

546. Duefo is still regularly used in this sense. “ El que tiene 
el dominio. ... En este sentido suele llamarse asi también a la 
mujer; y siempre en los requiebros amorosos, diciendo duefo mio, 


y no duena mia” (Dicc. Acad.). Duetia has quite a different 
meaning. Even Cobarrugias (1611) says that “duefa .. . agora 
significa comunmente las que sirven con tocas largas y mongiles a 
diferencia de las donzellas.” 

559, note: manteo, ‘ skirt.’ Would not ‘ cassock’ be_a better 
rendering? Cobarruvias (1611), under manto, says: “ llamamos 


manteo la cobertura del Clerigo que le abriga de pies a cabega. . . .” 


565. Alfaques. Cobarruvias (1611) defines: “ isleta en la costa 
del Rayno de Valencia. Ay en Africa una ciudad maritima que 
antiguamente se dixo Ruspe, y agora la llaman Alfaques.” 

566. ve, a misprint for de. 

579-582. When the lamb becomes a ram, it has horns. Cf. 
Diccionario de Autoridades: “ Poner los cuernos. Faltar, o hacer 
faltar a la fe del matrimonio.” 

623. The grammar (1917) of the Spanish Academy gives 
“hemos o habemos.” 

646. Dark eyes, with a glint of green, have long been admired 
in Spain; but blue eyes seem not to have been esteemed. In Lope’s 
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Dorotea (11, 6) Gerarda, expressing contempt of people who eat 
sweets, says: “en viendo un hombre que come cascos de naranja, 
le miro si tiene los ojos azules.” 

651, note: versos graves. See also page 131. I find no authority 
for this use of verso grave to denote only an 11-syllable line. A 
verse-line that ends with an unstressed syllable is grave or llano, 
whatever the number of syllables may be. 

657. The reading that has been adopted appears defective, as 
the verses—from 651 to 666—seem to be in octavas reales (rime: 
abababec). Verse 660 is not found in Hartzenbusch’s edition. I 
have not A at hand. The reading of B and C, 


me ha de sacar de la prisién remedio 
que de todo mi mal se pone en medio 


properly closes the first octave. The second octave begins with 
v. 658 (v. 660 is omitted). There are then two standard octavas 
reales. For this reason the text of B and C seems preferable to 
that of A. 

682. C has esté. The indicative after holgar is unusual. See 
vv. 2094-5. 

686. The old décima consisted of two quintillas logically con- 
nected. There are many of these in the Cancionero de Stuiiga. 
The décima known as espinela, which is the one we have in our 
text, has a fixed rime-scheme (abbaaccddc), with a pause, usually 
but not always, after the fourth line—but no pause after the fifth— 
to indicate that the décima is not two quintillas. Cf. Lope, Laurel 
de Apolo, and La Dorotea (1, 8); Revue hispanique, x1, 219 f.; 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1918, pp. 289 f. (article by A. M. 
Espinosa). In v. 1405 (not 1406) there should be a comma, or a 
dash, after espada. There is a slight pause. 

789. Ja seems to refer to disculpa: “ who gives offense by making 
love, what excuse will he give for his boldness? For if love gives 
an excuse to everybody, and I offend you with love, I shall scarcely 
be able to give the offense as an excuse.” 

797. doscientos escudos de veneno, ‘two hundred crowns worth 
of poison.’ There does not seem to be a pun on escudilla. 

806. The line seems to be too long, as fta is regularly dis- 
syllabic: syneresis is rare. 

814. The décima (espinela) is highly lyric, and is used to 
express emotion, as here. 
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821. The line is short by one syllable. C has aqueste, instead 
of este, which gives the requisite number of syllables. 

836. Miraba, ‘1 thought.’ 

843. Lope, Corona tragica, f. 2, uses “pecho catélico diamante.” 

938. No paséis de ahi, “ Don’t go any farther.” 

941. manifesto should be manifiesto. 

1075. Yo por su guarda voy, ‘ V’ll act as his guard.’ 

1128-1129, note. Observe also how frequently Moliére used 
foreign languages and dialects in his plays. 

1168-9 are spoken by Limon. 
\\\'1098 and 1201. There seem to be two ways of emending the text: 


Sefiora jquién la escuchara... ! 
Perdonad si me turbara; 


;Dichoso quien la escuchare ... ! 
Perdonad si me turbare. 


Either one would be grammatically and logically correct. ;Quién 
la escuchare ... ! as an exclamation is impossible. See v. 930. 
Perdonad si me turbara makes good sense, as the verb forms in 
-ara, -iera, in the works of Lope, Cervantes, et al., may be either 
imperfect or pluperfect. Cf. detuviera, v. 1405; viera, v. 2573; 
supiera, v. 2595; dijeras, v. 3052—all used with the force of a 


pluperfect. 

1205. The text of A, B, and C, seems in every way preferable. 
It is not likely that Don Juan would call the lady reina: he regu- 
larly uses sefiora. On the other hand, Limon is fond of reina: cf. 
vv. 512, 609. 

1314. Hiatus between duefo and estoy is here quite impossible. 

1321. en pena, ‘in its torment.’ 

1339-1343. These lines are difficult of interpretation. At least 
once Lope has used réstro to mean ‘mask’; as in the following 
lines to which Mr. C. E. Anibal has called my attention: 


Teodoro... : 

,Por qué me infamas ansf? 
Quita, Aurelio, el rostro, quita 
la mascara; di a la Reina 
cual hombre, después que reina, 
mas su vida solicita. 


(Arminda Celosa, 1, 2, p. 694, Obras de Lope de Vega publicadas 
por la Real Acad. Esp. Nueva ed., Obras dramédticas, 1.) 


3 
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Both Teodoro and Aurelio have entered masked, the former only 
having removed his mask. Does the passage in our text mean: “ Be 
sure that my heart, which I strive to give you, is laying aside its 
cloak, while its mask (disguise) rightly grants more liberty—or 
hand—than the liberty—or hand—which I have given you,” or 
does rostro here mean ‘ face’? 

1379-1381. Is not Limon afraid of falling while attempting to 
scale the brick wall of a house (cf. vv. 1370-1377) ? The Countess 
d’Aulnoy, in her description of Toledo, says: “.. . fuimos a la 
plaza mayor, que se llama Zocodover. Las casas que la circundan 
son de ladrillo y todas analogas con balcones ” (D’Aulnoy, Viaje por 
Espaia—en 1679—, version castellana, Madrid, 1891, p. 231). 
Note also the following description of Madrid: “ Toutes ces maisons 
y sont de brique, hormis le palais du roi, dont néantmoins la fagade 
seule est de pierre, les trois autres costez n’estant que de brique ” 
(Francois Bertaut, Journal du voyage d’Espagne—en 1659--, 
Revue hispanique, Xvi, 43). 

1418. desengaiio, ‘ disillusionment, disappointment.’ 

1419. lo= muerto. 

1442. The use of interrogative cudl, instead of qué, as an 
adjective, was not unusual then, but is now rare in standard 
Spanish. 

1451. There is much conceptism in the preceding lines. 

1490. Lsto, ‘ This fact’ (subject of resiste). 

1529. lo hilvanan, ‘ they baste it together,’ or ‘they sew it to- 
gether.’ ‘To baste’ a fowl is quite different (cf. Voc.). 

1541. dérgano: the Diccionario de Autoridades describes an 
érgano, which was a mechanism used in taverns to cool beverages. 
Professor Buchanan has called my attention to the use of érgano in 
the sense of ‘ chorus,’ or ‘medley of voices,’ as in un 6rgano... 
de ninos, and un 6rgano de gatos. ; 

1611. cosan is better. 

1612. The line is too long by one syllable. With bodego, which 
Hartzenbusch uses, the line is metrically correct. The Diccionario 
de Autoridades gives bodego, “lo mismo que bodegén. Es voz 
festiva e inventada,” and quotes Quevedo. 

1648> Ha de..., or ah de... , is an exclamation used 
to call attention to the speaker. Thus: 


Don Juan. (Ap. Llegad y hablad, lengua muda.) 
;Ah de arriba! 
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Dona Inés. iSois don Gil? 
(Tirso de Molina, Don Gil de las calzas verdes, 11, 12.) 


Arriero Segundo 
jAh del coche! ;dénde bueno? 
(Alarc6én, Las paredes oyen, tu, 14.) 


1690. The meter requires a instead of por, as hiatus is usual 
when the initial vowel of the second word bears the rhythmic accent 
at the end of the line, as here. Cf. vv. 2541, 2251. 

1725. celos. Note that Fernando has celos of the man who is 
making love to his sister. Here celos is “sospecha o temor” 
(Diccionario de Autoridades). 

ruido should be riiido. 

1731. Mothers seldom appear in the older plays of France or 
Italy either, unless it be in some noble tragedy (as in the Andro- 
maque of Racine). Moliére rarely presents a mother. Playwrights 
instinctively, and very wisely, avoid making fun of mothers or drag- 
ging them into commonplace affairs. 

1748. Note the negative force of zhele visto yo... . 

1751. despertar tu olvido, ‘remind you of an incident that you 
should forget.’ 

1802. letwario—electuario, “ género de confeccion medicinal 
. . . de que hay varias especies purgantes, adstringentes o cordia- 
les” (Dice. Aut.). A bit of letuario cordial in the early morning 
was much esteemed by workmen: 


Al madrugar, 
almorzaba de ordinario 
una lonja de lo afiejo (jamén) 
porque era cristiano viejo; 
y con este letuario, 
aqua vitis, que es de vid, 
visitaba sin trabajo 
calle arriba, calle abajo, 
los egrotos de Madrid. 
(Tirso de Molina, Don Gil de las calzas verdes, I, 2.) 


In Porfiar hasta morir (11, 14), Lope speaks of “letuario y 
aguardiente.” 

1817. agradecido, “ que agradece” (Dicc. Acad.). 

1851. noche seems to be the subject of huya. It is the ‘ night,’ 
and not the ‘ dawn,’ that silently flees toward the west in the early 
morning. 
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1922. purpura, “color rojo subido” (Dicc. Acad.). It cer- 
tainly does not mean sangre here. 

1955. With Zs, Luis is of one syllable; without it, Luis is dis- 
syllabic. Robles (p. 262) states that in Tirso he found eighty- 
eight cases of dieresis to forty-two of syneresis, but today Luis 
is usually of one syllable, and it seems usually to be so in this play. 
Cf. vv. 1820, 2559, ete. 

1994. Hartzenbusch does not give lo. According to all the 
rules of the game, there should be hiatus between desde and hoy, 
and with Jo the line would then be too long. 

2033. os arrugasteis, ‘ you rode hard’ (crouching in the saddle). 
In Rojas’s comedy, Del rey abajo ninguno (v. 779), arrugar seems 
to mean robar. 

2083. cristalina doncella. Lope is fond of using cristal and 
cristalino. He uses these words at least five times in Porfiar hasta 
morir, and several times in the Laurel de Apolo. They usually 
refer to the water, white with foam, of the sea or of a brook or 
fountain. They may refer to silver, or even to white teeth, as in 

Cuando Dios no fabricara 
pirpura y cristal de roca, 
naturaleza en su boca 


cristal y pérpura hallara 
(Porfiar hasta morir, 1, 11.) 


In the following passage, cristal is used to describe the fair hands 
of a beautiful woman: ; 

ijAy! jquién fuera tan dichoso 

que de aquella mano bella, 

de aquel cristal, de aquel nfcar, 


ese favor recibiera! 
(Porfiar hasta morir, 1, 7.) 


2153. paz de Castilla: paz may here mean ‘kiss,’ a common 
meaning of the word in certain expressions such as “dar paz” 
(Cantar de mio Cid, v. 3385), “la paz de Judas” (Vallés, Libro 
de refranes, cf. L), “ paz de gallego, tenla por agiiero ” (Correas, 
Vocabulario de refranes, etc., p. 385) ; but, like Professor Buchanan, 
I must confess that there probably lurks an allusion that escapes me. 

2203. atin should be aun. 

2283. Latin facies (f.) ‘face,’ has given modern haz or faz, 
both feminine. Latin fascis (m.), ‘ bundle, sheaf,’ has given mod- 
ern haz (m.) ; while from Latin acies (f.), ‘line of battle, troops in 
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battle array,’ has come modern haz (m.). In the Cantar de mio 
Cid, az (from acies) is usually feminine, but at least once it is 
masculine (v. 711). Faz (from fascis) seems not to occur in the 
Cid. Latin fascis and modern Spanish haz, ‘ bundle, sheaf,’ are 
both masculine, and I find no authority for believing this word 
ever to have been feminine. Los haces’ would therefore seem a 
better reading in our text. 

2288-9. Note in the midst of this romance verse, with 6-0 asso- 
nance, the interjection of two eleven-syllable lines. Is this a quo- 
tation ? 

2301, note. The ne should be ve. 

2331. Hacer is often followed by the subjunctive. 

2342. The line is too long. En él would make the line of the 
right length. bs 

2480-3. ‘Don Luis, because his past acts (of kindness toward 
me) bid me to put his hope in your possession. . . .” 

2645. no hay wna, in verse, always counts as three syllables. 
Cf. vv. 2704, 2782. 

2687. “because of ” seems superfluous in the translation. 

2908-11. Mr. C. E. Anibal has called my attention to the fol- 
lowing lines in Tirso de Molina, El burlador de Sevilla, 1: 

y en vuestro divino oriente 
renazco, y no hay que espantar 


pues veis hay de mar a amar 
una letra solamente. 


3005. gqué tiene mas? = ;qué mas da? 
E. C. Hits. 


Indiana University. 





Flaubert and Maupassant: A Literary Relationship, by AGNES 
RuTHERFORD RippetL, Ph.D. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1920. . 

Dr. Riddell first treats the personal relationship existing between 
Flaubert and his disciple, Maupassant, and then presents a psy- 
chological study of the two men with a discussion of their general 
outlook on life and society. She takes up next the more imme- 
diate problem of literary relationship, and discusses similarities of 
plot, incident, characterization, ideas, and wording. 
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Her first chapter, which is short, has comparatively little direct 
value in interpreting these authors’ literary ideals. It is to be 
regretted that the psychological analysis of both men, treated in 
the second chapter, is not further developed, for, in spite of their 
ideals of impersonality in literature, their writings are to be under- 
stood only in the light of their personalities. If the author had 
gone more deeply into their psychology, she could have explained 
the reason for their preferences, and rendered her whole discussion 
of resemblances more convincing. The romantic element in the 
nature of both could well have been enlarged upon, especially their 
fondness for the grotesque, the hideous, and the cruel. Flaubert’s 
theory of color could have been more completely presented, for not 
only did the sounds of the syllables create a harmony that dis- 
tinguished each phrase for Flaubert, but to him they suggested a 
color which also was suited to that special phrase. The discussion 
of odor (p. 44) is incomplete, although it is a very interesting 
topic, if there lies behind it a definite theory, as in the case of color. 

The treatment of character is by far the best part of the disser- 
tation. It leads one more intimately into the philosophy of each 
writer than does any other section. In speaking of the peasant’s 
having aspects of the brute, and of the effect on him of brutal 
manual toil, Dr. Riddell could have referred to the peasant novels 
of Ferdinand Fabre, Zola, and Balzac, for the realists dwell upon 
the same aspects. Apparently Emma Bovary is the great creation 
of Flaubert’s genius. As the expression of his theory of bovarysme, 
her spirit runs through all he wrote. This same point of view is 
found in Maupassant, but is there none more dominant which is 
peculiar to the latter? Is “ineffectiveness,” as portrayed by 
Frédéric Moreau, Brétigny, Pierre, and others, the counterpart of 
Flaubert’s pessimism? This is the most interesting question raised 
in the thesis, but only one paragraph (pp. 92-93) is given to it. 


*See J. Baratoux in Le progrés médical, 10 déc. 1887. This psychological 
phenomenon is often present with persons afflicted with the same malady 
as Flaubert. They can associate a color with every sound that strikes the 
ear. Cf. also Flaubert’s remark, cited in the Journal des Goncourt (I, 17 
mars 1861): “ L’histoire, l’aventure d’un roman, ca m’est bien égal. J’ai 
la pensée, quand je fais un roman, de rendre une coloration, une nuance. 
Par exemple; dans mon roman carthaginois, je veux quelque chose de 
pourpre. Dans Madame Bovary je n’ai que V’idée de rendre un ton, cette 
couleur de moisissure de l’existence des cloportes.” 
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The author leaves the impression with us that Flaubert is by far 
the greater genius, and we may infer that Maupassant was “ not 
eminently inventive” (p. 13). Her conclusion, however, is not 
very convincing. She admits that “a considerable portion of 
Maupassant’s work is distinctively his own,” (p. 110), but she 
fails to prove it, for she gives us no adequate knowledge of the 
genius and ability of the younger man. 

Sometimes there are not enough references cited to establish a 
point, as in notes 18, 35, 36; and in note 154, where but two 
references are given to prove that “examples are numerous.” It 
would be well to avoid this tendency to generalities. We also find, 
“are universally present” (p. 20); “numerous descriptions of 
crowds ” (p. 98) ; and, “ there is frequent reference in both authors 
to historical events” (p. 42). The discussion of the mot juste (pp. 
30, 31) is far from satisfactory. The author’s only comment is, 
“On reading the words italicized above, one has the feeling that 
they are exactly the expressions required in the places where they 
occur.” With Flaubert there was a whole philosophy of rhythm, 
sound, and color behind his choice of words. She does not try to 
explain this feeling for the “ soul of words,” ? or to show whether 
each writer had a peculiar bent in choosing words. Further on 
(p. 43) she says, “ Throughout their works both authors note the 
sounds proper to their descriptions.” There is nothing significant 
in the fact that the noises made by various animals are mentioned 
by both Flaubert and Maupassant. It is the peculiar method by 
which each author gains his effect that is of interest. In the last 
part of the same paragraph Dr. Riddell suggests this method 
merely. It is of special interest, however, and should be greatly 
expanded. In fact the whole question of how each author works 
for literary effects is very superficially treated. 

I do not think much significance can be placed upon “ similarity 
in wording” (p. 103). The two descriptions of a pile of rocks 
(p. 105) are somewhat alike, but they merely render the reaction 
of almost any observer. Why should not both writers use “sans 
doute” (p. 106) a thousand times in the course of many novels 


2 Of. Maupassant, L’étude sur Flaubert, p. xlix. “Tl y a dans les rap- 
prochements et les combinaisons des mots de la langue écrite par certains 
hommes, toute l’évocation d’un monde poétique, que le peuple des mondains 
ne sait plus apercevoir ni deviner.” 
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and short stories? “Enorme” and “frisson” (p. 106) have 
enough individuality, possibly, to indicate a special motive in their 
repeated use. They harmonize admirably with the romantic tem- 
perament of the two men. As for the use of the “ribbon” figure 
(p. 107), there are not enough examples to lead to any conclusion 
in the matter. The comparison with sang is more interesting, but 
the number of references given does not reveal any persistent use 
of the word. Both authors were naturally very fond of “ blood 
color,” because it fitted their love of the grotesque and the horrible. 

In spite of the many interesting problems it brings to our atten- 
tion, the thesis as a whole fails to interpret, in terms of literary 
values, the significance of the characteristics therein enumerated of 
the styles of the two writers, and such an interpretation is necessary 
in order to form any judgment in regard to their importance as 
producers of literature. 

Ray P. Bowen. 
Syracuse University. 





English Pageantry, An Historical Outline. Volume 11. By RoBERT 
WirHineton. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1920. 
Pp. vi + 435. 

With an extensive review of the Lord Mayor’s Show, of the 
surviving forms of the pageant, of the “ Parkerian Pageant,” and 
of Pageantry in the United States, this monument of devotion to 
an inevitably irritating but also fascinating subject has been com- 
pleted. As it began so it ends with attempted definitions of the 
genre—a somewhat futile undertaking considering the various 
applications of the term “ pageant” (cf. the stricter examples with 
such types as we find on pp. 159, 256, and passim.). The real 
importance of the work will be found in the rich material outlining 
the different spectacles, material which has the utmost significance 
for the historian as well as for the student of literature. The 
development from the treatments in the Renaissance, guided by 
little more than l’art pour lart, to the strongly political shows of 
the seventeenth century (see 11, pp. 172 ff.), reveals one more aspect 
of the trend of the times. 

There is, of course, something disconcerting in the compilation 
of such a heterogeneous mass of detail, covering processions, 
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banners, floats, chariots, barges, characters of all kinds, folklore, 
allegory, and history, “ tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene 
individable or poem unlimited.” Yet, humanly speaking, there is 
much that captivates interest ; as, for example, in the debate (11, p. 
14, n. 4) as to how the devil got into the show,—* It is almost im- 
possible to say whether this figure is a survival of the miracle-play 
drawn into pageantry by the influence of the wild-man, or whether 
it helped to make the ‘ wood-man’ become wild.” One Henry 
Hardware put down the show in 1599 because of the “ devill in his 
fethers ” or, perhaps, because of the “gyauntes.” It is too bad that 
economy of space did not serve to allow a more extensive analysis of 
the folklore survivals such as the “ green-men,” and of the sym- 
bolical themes like the emblems of the guilds and the puns on the 
mayors’ names (cf. 11, pp. 71 ff.). There is plenty of material at 
hand but it is somewhat scattered. 

The contrast between the old pageant and the new is striking, as 
the study makes it quite clear. There is an increased emphasis on 
history in the new pageant, and (as Dr. Withington set forth in 
his paper read by title, number 56, at the meeting of the Modern 
Language Association in 1917) a novelty in “ technique and manner 
of presentation.” Perhaps we may criticize adversely, as somewhat 
confusing, his statements in one sentence that “ the older and newer 
pageantry are so different from each other, that to include the 
modern work in a consideration of the early, is almost like adding 
an appendix about fire-dogs to a treatise on the habits of the 
canine,”—to adopt the humorously exaggerated figure of Mr. W. 
C. Langdon and his reservation in the next: “And yet the differ- 
ences are not so great as at first appears” (11, p. 194). There is a 
similarly mixed effect for the reader in learning (p. 213) that 
“from modern pageantry allegory has practically disappeared ” 
and yet (p. 296) that “in America, we have linked history to 
morality-play abstractions” (cf. p. 282, n.1). But this difficulty 
vanishes when we see that by “ modern pageant ” Dr. Withington 
means “ Parkerian ” pageant (see p. 195, n. 1) ; and, after all, these 
are only details in wording. 

The relation between the Midsummer festival and the Lord 
Mayor’s Show is not exactly so well drawn as it might be. In the 
first volume, p. 37, we were told, “'The Lord Mayor’s show sprang 
from the Midsummer Show about the middle of the sixteenth 
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century.” * But in the second volume, p. 10, we find that “the 
civic show received pageants both from the ‘ royal-entry’ and the 
Midsummer Show, to both of which the civic bodies contributed.” 
The only positive connection indicated is that Sir Lawrence 
Aylmer’s pageant of 1516 “seems to have been part of the Mid- 
summer Show of that year” (11, 10, n. 2) although Fairholt “ calls 
it one of the earliest notices of a pageant exhibited on Lord Mayor’s 
Day”; and again “in 1540 the Pageant of the Assumption which 
had figured in the annual show at the setting of the Midsummer 
watch in 1521-2, appears to have been borne before the Mayor 
from the Tower to Guildhall ” (Fairholt, pt. 1, p. 14). As to the 
latter possible identification of elements (a pageant revived after 
eighteen years) it is to be observed that Herbert is “ more cautious ” 
(Withington, 11, p. 11, n. 2). Is the indebtedness, then, simply a 
matter of these two doubtful instances? The Royal Entries were 
rich in material (see 1, pp. 174 ff.). But, as Dr. Withington quotes 
from Chambers, “ ‘It is exceedingly probable that when the Mid- 
summer Show came to an end in 1538, the pageants were trans- 
ferred to the installation procession’” (11, p. 11). And the rea- 
son for this conjecture follows later (pp. 14-15): “In the ‘ royal- 
entry’ the platforms were usually stationary; in the ‘midsummer 
show’... there was marching, and the platforms and giants were 
carried about.” The problem is far from simple. It was proposed that 
the pageants of the Drapers be given up in 1522 because there were 
so many already prepared for the royal-entry of Charles V in that 
year. Evidently a similarity between the two types of entertain- 
ment was obvious. Even the religious dumb-shows, where the 
guilds used appropriate pageants (Chambers, 11, 163), seem to 
resemble the pageant of the Golden Fleece (Withington, 1, p. 40) 
in 1522 and that of John the Baptist in 1553 (11, p. 14). What, 


1 Of. also 1, p. 11: “. . . just at the time when the Midsummer Show in 
London is becoming the Lord Mayor’s Show”; and again, MLN, xxxtv, 
p. 501, “ The London Lord Mayor’s Show grew out of the Midsummer Show 
during the first half of the sixteenth century.” 

2One suggestion of a show in 1531 or 1542 is advanced by Miss Adams 
(MLN, May, 1917, p. 285). Dr. Withington’s attempt to dispose of the 
references to salt, which the speech literally drags in, seems to me weak. 
But I suspect that he is right in assigning it to a region outside of London, 
perhaps Norwich. It is especially interesting for its use of rime-royal. 
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also, was the contribution of the water processions, where the barges 
sometimes had elaborate emblematic decorations (cf. Fairholt, pt. 
1, pp. 11-12 and Withington, 1, p. 10, ete.) ? 

Possibly the outline of the Lord Mayor’s Show is the most impor- 
tant part of the second volume. What Fairholt could not give is, 
in most cases, here supplied from evidence which Dr. Withington 
himself found in the British Museum. One omission is surpris- 
ing,—that of the approach to Fame in Dekker’s “Troia Nova 
Triumphans” of 1612 (to which I have referred in my note, 
MLN, xxx, pp. 178 ff. Cf. Withington, 11, p. 81). And it is, 
perhaps, regrettable that a brief sketch of the shows described in 
Fairholt (see Withington, 11, p. 36) could not have been included 
in order to make the study more nearly complete and the history 
of the characters summarized in the index lists more comprehensive. 
Thus Dr. Withington refers to the “Lemon Tree” of the 1616 
show but not to the interesting pelican nesting at its root nor to 
the five senses seated around it (Fairholt, pt. 1, p. 41). 

But the mass of detail in these entertainments is, after all, vast. 
And the range of the work is a matter of note, touching, as it does, 
on various American spectacles which illustrate new phases, and 
supplying a great abundance of foreign examples. The plates are 
unusually fine, especially that of the “ Debarkation on Lord Mayor’s 
Day ” (opposite p. 112); and those of us who have not, like Dr. 
Withington, been invited to a Guildhall banquet, will be interested 
to see what the invitation looks like (opposite p. 140). The ac- 
counts of the entertainments are full and interesting. While we 
are indebted to the author for such a record of important material, 
we are also grateful to him for his agreeable telling of the story. The 
index is a reproach to those popular works of learning which still 
occasionally appear without any, an omission now inexcusable. Here 
the Italic type is used for pageant characters, the Roman for 
figures of history. The topics furnish bibliographies for future 
monographs; the references under Saint George, for instance, will 
give a good start on a thesis in advance of what has been done 
before. To the latter collection I may add a reference to “ St. 
George and the Dragon come to London ” in a Yuletide mumming, 
the Times Weekly Edition, January 2, 1920. Under Tournaments 
the Addendum (11, p. 190) brings the tournament strictly up to 
date ; and there is, in general, an especial timeliness in Dr. Withing- 
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ton’s book as a study of this chaotic, motley-hued “ poetry for the 
masses.” 

The typography is good. I have noticed only a few errors:— 
P. 4, notes 1. 8, delete comma. P. 23, 1. 3, delete comma. P. 194, 
ll. 14, 15, delete commas. P. 207, 1. 7, “‘ above one hundred,” delete 
“hundred ” (also vol. 1, p. 118). P. 233, n. 2, 1. 2, “ his ory,” read 
“history.” P. 272, 1. 13, “ mid-third,” delete the hyphen. P. 300, 
1. 16, second word, read “ Huns’.” P. 367, “ Dreams,” second line, 
“Drolls” should form a new heading. P. 389, “Kittredge, 
“ Brema” read “ Bremo.” P. 431, Warwick, 1. 5, delete the second 
reference “ ii, 218.” 





































Howarp R. PatcuH. 
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Old English Ballads, 1553-1625. By Hyper E. Rouuins. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1920. 


Dr. Rollins’s book suggests comparison with the Shirburn 
Ballads, so admirably edited by Andrew Clark in 1907. The Shir- 
burn ballads are a MS. collection copied down from broadside issues 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century, many of them 
being still in existence in later black-letter print in the great collec- 
tions reprinted by the Ballad Society. The interest of the Shirburn 
MS. is not in the uniqueness or even in the novelty of its contents 
(tho many of the ballads in it are not preserved elsewhere), but in 
its antiquity—it is some half-century older than most of the prints 
reproduced by the Ballad Society—and still more in its being a 
representative manuscript ballad book—an early specimen of a kind 
of compilation of which Percy’s Folio MS. is the most famous 
exemplar, and which still flourishes among simple folk. Dr. 
Rollins’s seventy-five items, on the other hand, are drawn from a 
variety of sources; a dozen of them are from unique early broad- 
sides, twenty-three are from MS. Sloane 1896, twenty-nine from 
MS. Add. 15225 (both of these are in the British Museum), and 
the remaining eleven from nine different MSS. With few excep- 
tions, they are preserved only in the print or MS. from which he 
draws them and have not been reprinted by modern ballad-students. 
They thus add'a good deal to the available material for the study 
of trivial poetry (as Gay might have called it) in the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries. MS. Sloan 1896 is a distinctly Protestant 
collection of poems made in the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century. MS. Add. 15225 (which is reprinted in its entirety except 
for four pieces which are known elsewhere) is as distinctly a Cath- 
olic compilation, made about 1616. It is of great value as illus- 
trating the temper of English Catholics in the opening years of the 
seventeenth century. Both Protestant and Catholic compiler show 
a strong preference for poems of edification. The Catholic Ms. is 
especially noteworthy for its+devotional fervor, its steadfastness 
under persecution, and its freedom from vituperation—altho it has 
one piece, unmatched elsewhere, pouring contempt upon the sen- 
suality and hypocrisy of puritans. 

The word ‘ballad,’ despite the labors of critics in the last 
hundred and fifty years, seems still to be as inclusive as it was 
three centuries ago. Not one of these Old English Ballads has the 
slightest connection in style or content with the ‘ traditional popular 
ballad.’ A scant seven are really narrative: one on Somerset’s 
attempt to prevent the sucession of Mary Tudor, four on execu- 
tions, under Mary, Elizabeth, or James, of religious recusants, one 
versification of part of the book of Tobit, and one eremplum (not 
from current journalism) of the fate of the faithless retainer. 
There are two ‘ goodnights,’ one of them of Anne Saunders (not 
hitherto reprinted), whose crime is dramatized in A Warning for 
Fair Women; but neither is really narrative. There is a humorous 
account of the triumphs of Good Ale over all comers, in alphabetical 
order. There are three pieces, rather celebrations than narratives, 
on the Gunpowder Plot. For the rest, they are reflective poems, 
occasionally gallant or amorous, occasionally satirical, but for the 
most part hortatory, moralizing, or (especially in the Catholic MS. 
Add. 15225) devoutly and personally religious. Some of them, 
both in the Protestant and the Catholic MS., have no more sugges- 
tion of the ballad-hawker than have the utterances of devotional 
aspiration in Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans. One is impelled to raise 
the question, By what test are the contents of these two MSS. 
adjudged to be, even in the most liberal sense, ballads? In this 
most liberal sense a ballad is a poem composed for the broadside 
press and intended to be chanted or sung. As Dr. Rollins himself 
has pointed out (PMLA, xxxiv, 312), ‘the tune was always 
specifically named along with the title’ in printed ballads; and, in 
substance, it is the fact of broadside issue that determines a poem 
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to be a ballad. Some twenty-seven of the poems in the Shirburn 
MS. are still extant in black-letter broadsides, and the rest are so 
similar in quality that we may confidently assume a like source for 
all of them. The same is true of the poems in MS. Rawlinson Poet. 
185, from which Clark printed nine pieces as appendix to his 
Shirburn Ballads, and Rollins prints three more. But none of the 
pieces from the Sloane MS. is preserved elsewhere, and only two 
of those from MS. Add. 15225 are extant as broadsides. Ballad 
print, to be sure, is notoriously emphemeral, and the lack of extant 
broadsides is in itself of little weight. Supplementary evidence 
may be drawn from the Stationers’ Registers. Dr. Rollins identifies 
three of the pieces given from the Sloane MS. with ballad entries 
in the Register, and four of those from the Add. MS. Others 
(four from the Sloane MS., three from MS. Add. 15225) are less 
confidently identified with entries in the Register. Turning to the 
other test, the indication of the tune, it should be borne in mind 
that seventy of the eighty poems in the Shirburn MS. have the 
tune to which they are to be sung named in the MS. In the Sloane 
MS. the tune is never indicated. In the Add. MS. the tune is given 
for four of the pieces and place made for it (but left blank) in two 
others ; the rest are without this evidence of broadside origin. The 
absence of the word ‘ ballad ’ in the title is of course of little weight ; 
broadside ballads are entitled ‘laments,’ ‘ warnings,’ ‘ complaints,’ 
‘ ditties, or ‘songs’ only less frequently than ‘ ballads’; yet it is 
probably significant that only one of the pieces from the Add. MS. 
is described in its title as a ‘ballad’ (nine are ‘songs’; the rest 
are generally without title), and only one of those from the Sloane 
MS. In the Shirburn MS. twenty-seven are entitled ‘ ballads,’ six 
are ‘ lamentations,’ six ‘ ditties,’ five ‘ complaints,’ four ‘ warnings,’ 
four ‘ songs,’ two ‘ sonnets,’ one an ‘ epitaph,’ and one a ‘jig.’ And 
if by none of these external marks they are determined to have had 
or to have been intended for circulation as broadsides, it is hard to 
see any internal evidence of such a destination in exalted lyrics of 
the inner life like those beginning ‘O blessed God, O saviour 
sweete, O Jesu, looke on mee!’ and ‘ Calvarie mount is my delight, 
a place I love so well; Calvarie mount, O that I might deserve on 
thee to dwell! ? 

But it would be a brave man that undertook to say what kind of 
poetry may not have got into ballad print provided it was not too 
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long to be contained on a broadside; nor is it probably a question of 
any importance except to those who wish to give the word ‘ ballad’ 
a more definite denotation than it yet appears to possess. By what- 
ever name they should be called, these poems are a most welcome 
addition to our store of fugitive poetry from the days of Mary, 
Elizabeth, and James, welcome both to the literary and to the 
social historian. One of them in particular is probably without a 
parallel in or outside of printed balladry—the ‘ ballad concernynge 
the death of mr. Robart glover [who was burned in the persecution 
under Mary in 1555], wrytone to maystrys marye glover, his wyf, 
of a frend of hers’ (MS. Stowe 958, B. M.). It is in the main a 
typical street ballad of the pious, hortatory type, describing for the 
edification of its hearers the exemplary life and teachings, the 
arrest, trial, and execution of Robert Glover ; but it is not the work 
of the impersonal professional journalist. Its author, Robert Bott, 
is a friend of Glover’s wife, whom he addresses in the ballad as 
‘my dear Mary,’ and godfather to Glover’s youngest son; and the 
ballad closes in the style of a personal letter to the widow adjuring 
her to ‘ forgett not that same chylde, Tymothye glover, yonge in 
age, . . . Beinge the yongest of them all, also my god-sonne dear.’ 
Nowhere else, probably, is journalistic balladry combined with the 
personal letter of condolence. Scarcely less noteworthy is the long, 
detailed, realistic ballad on the Catholic martyr Thewlis, who was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Lancaster in 1616. 

And one thing more—of interest, this time, to students of tradi- 
tional balladry. From MS. Rawlinson Poet. 185 (dating from 
about 1592) Dr. Rollins prints a lover’s lament, ‘ A verie pretie 
sounge. To the Tune of Hobbinoble and John a Side.” Before 
1600, then, this finest of border ballads (Child 187) was so well 
known that it gave name to a tune for a street ballad! 


H. M. Betpen. 


University of Missouri. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The life of the scholar, equally with that of the business man and 
of every other individual who is striving to keep afloat in the 
current of twentieth-century progress, has been gaining a tremen- 
dous momentum during the past two decades. And the problems 
that come to the scholar of today, like those confronting the busi- 
ness man and the general educator, deal more and more with the 
concentration and conservation of energy in the handling of his 
work. Not only are scholarly methods receiving their share of the 
general scrutiny resultant from the present movement for greater 
efficiency, but the scholar himself is increasingly impressed with 
the fact that older methods of scholarly research are gradually 
becoming inadequate. 

While the older scholar has developed step by step with the 
growth of the Ozford Dictionary, the Publications of the Early 
English Text Society, Englische Studien, Anglia, Modern Language 
Notes, and similar accomplishments of organized effort in the field 
of English scholarship, and while he has appraised the scholarship 
of contemporary workers in English as he has read their publica- 
tions and exchanged reprints with them, acquiring thru a long 
period of years, by what might be termed the natural process, a 
wide and detailed bibliographical knowledge of the field, the 
younger man, coming to scholarly maturity within recent years, 
has no such wealth of experience to keep him afloat in the rapidly 
increasing current, but instead is confronted with long shelves of 
rich accumulations in almost any part of the field he may choose 
to enter. Not a few of the series of publications have attained to 
scores of volumes, some to hundreds even, and the names of the 
scholars who should be familiar to the student are many. Yet, if 
he wishes to be regarded as an authority on any subject, he must 
not overlook anything of importance that has been said about it. 
For not only should he have all available help in working out 
original contributions to the general fund of knowledge, but we are 
growing less and less tolerant of duplication, of mere restatement 
of that which has been said already. 

And so it is forced upon him almost at the outset that he must 
acquire some well-organized and systematic method of attaining 
to a maximum knowledge of his materials in a minimum of time. 
He has so much to keep pace with in the present that he cannot 
make as deliberate a survey of the field as one could even two or 
three decades ago. 
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It was the gradual realization on my part, some eight or ten 
years ago, of the need of a thorogoing index to the materials avail- 
able for the study of the English language and the earlier literature 
that led me to discard my earlier haphazard method of gathering 
information and to begin a card-bibliography of the field. During 
the years that I have been compiling this bibliography from the 
various Jahresberichte and Jahresverzeichnisse, from earlier books 
and periodicals, and from the scholarly output since the war began, 
it has grown to tens of thousands of slips, and has become so useful 
both to myself and to others who have had access to it that I have 
become convinced of the desirability of publishing a part of it as 
a Bibliography of the English Language. 

‘Consequently I have been working for some time at the verifica- 
tion and transcription of my slip-titles, hoping that within the next 
two or three years I may be able to complete the copy for the 
printer. Because of the careful and exacting labor involved in the 
verification of the multiplicity of details relating to names, dates, 
volume and page numbering, etc., I have hesitated to go far before 
placing the project before those who are likely to be most concerned 
about it. For not only should I not like to duplicate the work of 
someone else who may be working at the same kind of bibliography, 
but even if the field is entirely clear, I feel that such a bibliography 
would be of so general usefulness, if properly done, that -it should 
be regarded as the common property of all students of the English 
language. both in its earlier stages of preparation and as a com- 
pleted volume on the scholar’s desk. 


As I have planned the volume—and I should guess that it would 
be a fat one, or possibly two, tho I have not yet been able to measure 
s follows: 


I. General collections, including bibliographical guides, periodicals, 
series of studies, series of books, and general miscellanies. 
TI. History of the study of the English language. 
English paleography. 
TV. Comparative studies (e. g. English and German). 
V. Old English. 
VI. Middle English. 
Modern English (to about 1900 A. pD.) 
Current tendencies in English. 
IX. General and historical works on the English language 
X.- Theory and method of the study and teaching of English. 
Index of authors and reviewers. 


Numerous problems arise at the very outset in the planning of 
such a bibliography. It is not easy to decide just how far such a 
collection should outline the history of English philology while 
attempting, on the other hand, to meet the needs of those who desire 
only the most up-to-date and usable presentations of given topics. 
Inasmuch as such a piece of work, if properly done in the first place, 
is not likely to be duplicated and indeed should obviate all necessity 
for duplication, except for an occasional re-edition or supplement 

4 
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intended to strengthen and extend it, there is little likelihood that 
anyone else would feel impelled to go extensively into the gathering 
up of certain bibliographical data in this field which would be of 
historical value only. And so I have planned to take cognizance 
of all works on the English language—except stylistic, rhetorical, 
and the more superficial pedagogical studies — published since 
about 1800 a. p. 

This is, I realize, a very ambitious plan; but I have gone even 
farther in hoping that I may be able to condense into Section II 
all the important publications on the English language prior to 
1800 which would interest the historian of the language. And by 
the historian I mean not merely the student who is turning over 
old things for the pure love of examining them, but even more the 
sincere advocate of reform in nomenclature and spelling and in 
methods of presenting the study of the language who is striving to 
build his reforms more intelligently upon a thoro knowledge of 
the work already done by past generations. 

Consequently I would make all lists chronological in order that 
the more superficial student can begin with the most recent study 
and hunt back until he finds what he wants, while the historically 
minded can go at once to the earliest and follow his subject down 
to the present. 

Because of a belief that we shall pay increasing attention during 
the next few decades to the philological careers of men some of 
whom have but recently passed away, I am ambitious to give very 
full lists of reviews in smaller type immediately after the titles of 
works reviewed. Such reviews are likely to prove useful in a number 
of ways, I believe. There is no denying that some of them offer 
almost as much scholarly meat as the books they discuss. But even 
tho others do not give much except general estimates, they are 
likely, none the less, to aid the scholar stranded in some out-of-the- 
way place in avoiding the useless when he buys or orders material 
for his work. And, finally, the historian of recent English philology 
cannot afford to ignore the review in his study of scholarly tenden- 
cies and opinions. 

I hope to keep the classification of material so simple that a table 
of contents will suffice and no subject-index will be necessary. I 
have planned, therefore, to make the subdivisions of Sections V 
to IX as nearly identical as possible, listing in the same order in 
each of these sections general works, studies of phonology and 
orthography, derivation and classification of words, inflection. 
syntax, semasiology, and miscellaneous studies. But I also expect 
to make a very complete author-index which will make more easy 
an estimate of the work of each scholar in the field. 

A free use of cross-references seems desirable. I shall also offer 
a certain amount of guidance thru the use of asterisks placed before 
titles of works of importance, as well as a fairly generous amount of 
annotation. But on the whole the liberal citation of reviews should 
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obviate the need of much annotation, especially since the important 
thing is, after all, the accurate compilation and intelligent classi- 
fication of fairly complete lists of titles which the scholar can 
follow up as he may see fit. 

If there is generally felt to be a need for such a bibliography, 
and if the advantage which my present bibliographical collection 
gives me in undertaking the task justify me in pursuing it with 
ardor, I trust that I may appeal to the interest of others who are 
working in this field, and that I may command their advice or 
criticism before the work shall have gone too far toward completion. 
For to a very unusual degree such a book should present not merely 
the ideas and mental habits of the author, but as far as possible 
the best response to actual needs of many students of the English 


language. 


Stanford University. 


ARTHUR G. KENNEDY. 





CHAvucer’s “ Faste BY THE BELLE,” C.T. A. 719 


The various editors have no note; Skeat in his Index of Proper 
Names says merely: “the Bell, an inn.” When one looks care- 
fully for a Southwark inn called the Bell, one finds at first an 
embarrassment of riches. Rendle and Norman, The Inns of Old 
Southwark, London, 1888, list half a dozen or more in the index, 
and thus it becomes a problem to single out the particular Bell 
which Chaucer referred to. 

(1) John Taylor, the Water Poet, in his Travels and Circular 
Perambulation among the taverns of England, (London, 1636) 
names nine Bell’s, among them the “Bell at Saint Thomas in 
Southwarke ” (p.19). This would be presumably an inn connected 
with the Hospital of St. Thomas a Watering, on the eastern side of 
Borough High street, about half way between thd end of London 
Bridge and the Talbot (Tabard) inn. 

(2) A trade token of the seventeenth century bears witness to 
the existence of a Bell tavern in Bear Alley, Bridgfoot, Southwark.’ 
This Bear Alley is distinctly marked very near the end of the 
Bridge on a map of about 1542.* 

(3) Rendle and Norman mention, p. 316, without citation of 
evidence, a Bell alehouse in 1723 in Montague Close (which is at 
the northwest corner of St. Mary Overy). 

(4) In 1723 there was still a Bell in Clink street,* and this is 


1 Spenser Society, vol. x1x, 1876. 

2? Rendle and Norman, p. 315. . 

* Frontispiece to Rendle’s Old Southwark and Its People, London, 1878. 
‘Rendle and Norman, p. 316. 
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probably the same as that given in the token book of 1596 as the 
residence of Philip Henslow: “The Bell, near Horse Shoe Alley.” 
For in the Memoirs of Edward Alleyn; there is a letter dated 1593 
showing that Henslow lived “on the bank sid right over against 
the clink,” that is, opposite the noted Clink gaol, close beside 
Winchester House. 

(6) Without alleging any reason, Rendle and Norman identify 
Chaucer’s Bell with one which “happily our ingenious Roque ” 
showed in his 1746 map, a little farther down Borough High Street 
from the Talbot and on the opposite side. This Bell, however, 
seems to be inferred (perhaps rightly) from the Bell Yard, of 
which we have a sacramental token of about 1637,° and which 
appears on the map in John Strype’s edition of Stow’s Survey of 
London.’ 

(7) Further testimony of the existence of a Bell is given, again 
without citation of authority, in Rendle and Norman, p. 292: 
“In 1577 mention is made of one John Woodward of Southwark, 
who is the ‘ hoste’ of the Bell. . . . The Bell figures as an impor- 
tant landmark—‘ from the Bell, towards Waverley House.’ ” 

(8) Finally, there is a Bell of ill repute mentioned by Stowe.® 
Among the “ houses most notable ” in Southwark he names “ The 
Tabard an Hosterie or Inne” and “ The stewes on the Banke of 
Thames.” These stews must have interested him, for he devoted 
to them nearly as much space as to St. Mary Overy (with the long 
note on Gower), and four times as much as to the Bishop of Win- 


chester’s house and the Bishop of Rochester’s house together. Next 
to the Bear Gardens, he says, “was sometime the’ Bordello or 
stewes, a place so called, of certaine stew houses priuiledged there, 
for the repaire of incontinent men to the like women, of the which 


priuiledge I have read thus.” Follow a dozen rules and regula- 


tions from the licence granted under Henry II, confirmed in 1345 
under Richard II (when the houses were owned by the mayor of 
London), and on down to Henry VII’s time. It was not until 
1546 that they were “put down.” “These allowed stewhouses,” 
continues Stow, “had signes on their fronts, towards the Thames, 
not hanged out, but painted on the walles, as a Boares heade, the 
Crosse keyes, the Gunne, the Castle, the Crane, the Cardinals Hat, 
the Bel, the Swanne, &c.” 

Of these Bell taverns just listed, only two, (4) and (8), are 
known to have existed before 1600. The others testify to the cele- 
brity of St. Saviour’s chimes, but they may properly be disregarded 
in a search for the fourteenth-century Bell. Something might be 


* Shakespeare Society (1841), p. 25. 

* Rendle and Norman, p. 293. 

* London, 1720, 1, opposite p. 27. This map is certainly the source of 
our ingenious Roque’s information. 

* Ed. C. L. Kingsford, Oxford, 1908, m1, 53, 54, 55. 
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claimed, of course, for the Bell Yard, because it is so close to the 
Tabard; but beyond its propinquity there is no evidence. It is 
possible, moreover, and even somewhat probable, that the (reno- 
vated) Bell in which Henslow lived “ right over against the Clink ” 
is the same Bell which before 1546 had been a disreputable stew- 
house. For Stow distinctly says that the stews were next to the 
Clink prison. To be sure, nothing in Stow implies that the Bell 
was the most easterly of the houses (although it is next to the last 
in his list) ; and the 1542 view of London by Wyngaerde shows a 
slight empty space between Winchester house and the stews. But 
it is at the least an odd coincidence that there should have been— 
if there were—two Bell’s so close together in Stow’s and Henslow’s 
time. 

The search has thus narrowed apparently to one (or two) inns 
of the late sixteenth century. But from 1593 to 1387 is a long 
leap—in the dark. We can say only that here on the Bankside had 
existed notorious brothels since before Chaucer’s day, and among 
them there was a house known to Stow (who was born in 1525) as 
the Bell. To claim that since there was a Bell near the Clink in 
1593 and also a brothel by that name somewhat earlier, therefore a 
century and a half or more earlier the Bell in Southwark was a 
famous resort for incontinent men and the like women, would be 
altogether unwarrantable. But if such were the fact, imagine the 
twinkle in Chaucer’s eye when he wrote that 


. . . assembled was this companye 
At Southwerk, at this gentil hostelrye 
_ ‘That highte the Tabard, faste by the Belle. | 


The Knight, the Squire, Lady Eglantine, the Monk, and certain 
others would enjoy Harry Bailey’s hospitality at the Tabard ; the 
Cook, the Reeve, the Miller, and certain others may patronize the 
Bell also—it’s not far away! 
PAULL FRANKLIN Baum. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





THE ORIGINAL END OF Faerie Queene, Boox II1 


Criticism has traditionally seen in the first stanza of the Proem 
to Book tv of the Faerie Queene a reference to censure from Lord 
Burleigh: 


The rugged forehead that with grave foresight 
Welds kingdoms, causes, and affaires of state, 
My looser rimes (I wote) doth sharply wite, 
For praising love, as I have done of late, 


1See for the stanzas Smith, J. C., Faerie Queene, Oxford, 1909, Books 
1-111, pp. 517-518. 
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And magnifying lovers dear debate; 

By which frail youth is oft to follie led, 

Through false allurement of that pleasing baite, 

That better were in virtues discipled 

Then with vaine poemes weeds to have their fancies fed. 


Burleigh’s displeasure has sometimes? been connected with the 
first writing of the Hymn in Honor of Love, printed in the 1596 
edition of the Fowre IIymnes, with an apologetic dedication in 
which Spenser regrets the moral tenor of the first two. 

P. W. Long, who dates the first Hymn at 1590,° detecting there 
a possibility of sensuous interpretation to a reader ignorant of 
Platonic fashions, says of the reference under discussion: “The 
allusion refers to some poems regarded at some time between 1590- 
1596 as having been written ‘ of late.? To what other ‘ loose rimes ’ 
or ‘ vaine poemes’ can the stanza refer? ” 

But Faerie Queene, Part 1, Books 1, 11, m1, 1590, has since 
Burleigh’s time received a like criticism from perhaps less squeam- 
ish critics than Burleigh.* 

The object of the present note is to suggest a special passage 
which might have come under Burleigh’s attention,—the original 
ending of Book 111, 1590, which described the rapturous reunion 
of Scudamour and Amoret. 

At least here might be a more likely occasion for Burleigh’s ire 
than a Platonic Hymn. We have long ceased to take seriously 
Spenser’s repentance in the dedicatory epistle ® to the Hymns. Dr. 
Long ® points out in some passages a “ feigning ” for the sake of 
Neo-Platonic decorum, to suit the antithesis between the earlier 
and later Hymns. The literary retractation too has beén recognized 
as a convention.” At any rate, even if we could take Spenser at 
his word, it would be hard to recapture a really Puritanic point of 
view toward the Hymn in Honor of Love. 

But the stanzas of Faerie Queene 111, end, 1590, are frankly 
sensuous, boldly amorous, stanzas which must have been dear to 
the poet of the Epithalamion, not to be sacrificed without reason. 
Their excision has usually been explained as a necessity of struc- 
ture. Spenser, returning to the Faerie Queene with the problem 
of Book 1v before him, had further use for the separation of 
Scudamour and Amoret. He altered therefore the end of Book 111, 


2 See Buck, P. 0., Mod. Lang. Ass. Pub., 23, p. 98. 

* Englische Studien, 47, pp. 197-208. 

4See for instance Jusserand, J. J., A Literary History of the English 
People, 2d ed., 1910, vol. m1, p. 497. 

* Fletcher, J. W., Mod. Lang. Ass. Pub., 26, 452. 

* Op. cit., p. 199. 

™ Tatlock, Mod. Lang. Ass. Pub., 28, p. 521. 

* For some statement of the discussion, see Erskine, J., Mod. Lang. Ass. 
Pub., 30, p. 83. 
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that the lovers might just miss each other in the teasing way of 
romantic epic. 

That Spenser did make a larger use of the Amoret theme than 
he had at first intended, seems obvious. He kept it at the expense 
of order and clarity, allowing the narrative to double on itself to 
introduce the Temple of Venus. He plainly needed Amoret. The 
excision, however, at the end of Book 11 was unnecessary in order 
to keep her. Amoret resumes her wanderings, only —after a 
romantic episode—to be lost again. She might as well have been 
lost by Scudamour as by Britomart, unless we can persuade our- 
selves that there is important allegorical need for her brief com- 
panionship just at this point with Britomart.® 

More specifically, Spenser fails to introduce the rejected stanzas 
later when he has desperate need of them, toward the end of Book 
Iv, after Iv, 9, 39, perhaps.’° At last the several ways of Amoret 
and Scudamour draw together; there is again occasion for the 
rapturous greeting; but Scudamour entirely neglects to perceive 
Amoret. In this passage we have the worst loose end in the Faerie 
Queene, though Spenser had, ready made, the perfect finish. He 
must have had the fine stanzas in memory; certainly in print. But 
he failed to use them, careful man as he was in the salvage of old 
material.** Is it possible that he is still fearing of contemptuously 
obeying the frown of the “ rugged brow ”? 

To the present guess there is of course the objection that the 
preface to Book Iv may have been written so near the date of 
publication, 1596, that poems printed in 1590 could hardly have 
heen called “of late.” Burleigh’s criticism would apply, how- 
ever, as rightly to the Faerie Queene of 1590 as to a Platonic 
Hymn, of the same date if Dr. Long is right about the year, or 
earlier by other judgments.** It seems natural at least that 
Spenser, smarting from attack, and resentful at about this time for 
other reasons,’* began the second part of the Faerie Queene with 
this frank appeal against his enemy, and left it unchanged, as 
appropriate still in 1596. 

ANNE K. TUELL. 

Wellesley College. 





*Op. cit. Prof. Erskine includes the episode in his interpretation of the 
friendship allegory. 

1° See Upton’s comment, Todd, Works of Edmund Spenser, 1805, vol. v, 

. 338. 
11 See for instance Sandison, H. E., Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass., 25, p. 150. 

17See Winstanley, L., Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes, Cambridge, 1907, p. 11; 
Fletcher, J. B., Mod. Lang. Ass. Pub., 26, p. 452. There is no evidence to 
show that Burleigh would have seen in manuscript the passage of the 
Faerie Queene under discussion. See Smith, J. C., op. cit., pp. xi-xii. 

13 See Long, P. W., op. cit., p. 207. 
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THE Date oF T'umble-Down Dick 


It is somewhat strange, in the light of all the evidence obtainable 
on the first performance and publication of Fielding’s burlesque 
Tumble-Down Dick; or, Phaeton in the Suds, to find so many 
errors concerning its date. So numerous are they that it would 
seem important to call attention to them. Two dates, both wrong, 
are continually bobbing up, either in editions of Fielding’s plays 
or in books which list them. These dates are 1737 and 1744. The 
error is found as early as 1756 in Dodsley’s Theatrical Records, 
which assigns the play to 1744. In 1762 appeared Millar’s edition 
of Fielding, and the title page of Tumble-Down Dick bears these 
words: “ First Acted in 1744.” Succeeding editions have copied 
this error; Henley notes, for example, that Roscoe, in 1840, gives 
the date as 1744. Baker’s Biographia Dramatica (1782) gives 
1744. The New Theatrical Dictionary (1792) says 1737, as do 
the Thespian Dictionary (1802) and Oulton’s The Drama Recorded 
(1814). Lawrence, in his Life of Fielding (1855, p. 376), says 
1737, and Lindner (Fieldings Dramatische Werke, 1895, p. 122) 
follows Lawrence in asserting that 1737 is correct. Henley, in his 
edition of Fielding (1903), gives the date of the first edition of 
Tumble-Down Dick as either 1737 or 1744. He notes that the 
earliest copy in the British Museum is the edition of 1744. The 
Stage Cyclopaedia (1909) says 1737. Godden (Henry Fielding, 
1910), in her bibliography of Fielding’s works, says that Tumble- 
Down Dick _—— to 1744. Dobson (Fielding, 1911) assigns the 
play to 1757, and the Cambridge History of English Literature 
(vol. 10, 1913), in the Fielding bibliography following chapter 
two, gives the first edition as belonging to 1737. 

Yet, in spite of the foregoing array of figures, the correct date 
is 1736. Pritchard’s The Fall of Phaeton, which Fielding follows 
very closely in his burlesque, was published in March, 1736.1 On 
April 2 Aaron Hill said in the Prompter: “TI am told that Pasquin 
is preparing to attack Pantomime, and is to begin with the Fall of 
Phaeton.” Fielding’ s Pasquin, which began its famous run at the 
New Theatre in the Haymarket on March 5, was by this time the 
talk of the town.? The fortieth performance of Pasquin was adver- 
tised in the London Daily. Post and General Advertiser of April 21 
for the night of April 28, “'To which will be added . . . Tumble- 
Down Dick.” The same advertisement appeared on April 22, 24, 
and 26, during a break in the run of Pasquin. On April 27, how- 
ever, the fortieth performance of Pasquin was advertised for that 


1 London. Magazine, v, 164. : 

2See letter from Mrs. Pendarvis to Dr. Swift, April 22, 1736, in The 
Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville, Mrs. Delaney. Lon- 
don: 1861. 1, 554. 
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night with the following additional statement: “Tomorrow will 
be added (never perform’d before) . . . Tumble-Down Dick.” The 
first performance of T’umble-Down Dick was not given on April 28, 
however. On Wednesday, April 28, the advertisement of “The 
Forty-First Day” of Pasquin in the London Daily Post read, 
“Tomorrow, April 29, will be presented,” etc., and ended with this 
paragraph: “The Company being engaged in the Practice of the 
Entertainment, and by reason of the Royal Wedding,* expecting 
no Company but themselves, are obliged to defer playing ’till 
To-morrow.” On Thursday, April 29, the same advertisement of 
“The Forty-First Day ” appeared, but the date of the performance 
was given as “ this Day, April 29.” On the twenty-ninth of April, 
then, immediately following the forty-first performance of Pasquin, 
came the first of twenty-one performances of T’umble-Down Dick, 
furnishing, curiously enough, the customary afterpiece or enter- 
tainment (with pantomime) which it was intended to satirize. 
Although published separately, it became in its acted form an 
integral part of Pasquin, and joined without a break the rehearsal 
plot of the more famous play. I have shown elsewhere how closely 
Fielding followed Pritchard in writing his burlesque. 

When Pasquin was published on April 8, 1736, Watts advertised 
underneath the Dramatis Personae: “ Shortly will be published 
Tumble-Down Dick, or Phaeton in the Suds, a serious Pantomime, 
now practising at the Haymarket Theatre.” It was not actually 
produced, as we have seen, until April 29. On the same day came 
its publication, for Watts advertised it in the Evening-Post (No. 
1319) for Thursday, April 29-Saturday, May 1, 1736, .as “ this 
Day publish’d.” This first edition is exceedingly rare; in fact, the 
only copy which I know of is the one which belonged to John 
Genest, and which may now be found in the Dickson collection in 
the library of Yale University. . 

CHar_es W. NICHOLS. 

The University of Minnesota. 





JoHN TRUMBULL’S INDEBTEDNESS TO THOMAS WARTON 


In this centenary year of the publication of the first complete 
edition of The Poetical Works of John Trumbull (Hartford, 1820), 
it may be of interest to point out a curious parallel that I have not 
seen mentioned hitherto. The likeness between Trumbull’s The 
Progress of Dulness, Part 1 (1772) and Thomas Warton’s The 
Progress of Discontent (1746) is not confined to the similarity in 


*This royal wedding which gave the Great Mogul’s Company additional 
time in which to rehearse Tumble-Down Dick was the marriage of Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales, to Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha. 
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title, nor to the octosyllabic couplets which they have in common, 
but there is analogy in spirit and content as well. Both are satires 
on college life: Warton’s on Oxford, Trumbull’s on Yale. Both 
begin with the bringing to college of the son who in the eyes of the 
father has attainments that merit further cultivation. In each the 
son rebels against the harshness of the rules, thinks of breaking 
them, but loves ease too much, and in the end finds “ the dulness of 
a college” no place “ to waste his whole age.” As a relief from the 
tedium of Horace and Homer, or Virgil and Tully, Warton’s young 
intellectual settles amid the fields surrounding a Popean estate 
where at length he “ commences country parson ” while Trumbull’s 


decides 
To teach a school at first and then to preach 


but eventually he also 


—fixes down for life, in some unsettled town, 


where 
Vast tracts of unknown land he gains. 


While it is true that there is an un-English quality in the facts 
that Trumbull’s poem unquestionably draws from the atmosphere 
of New Haven, vet the attitude toward life is one which prevailed 
in the British light-essayists from Addison on. In view of the fact 
that the imitative young New Englander had matched classical 
tributes with Biblical paraphrases after the fashion of Watts, had 
done two fables like Gay, given “ Advice to Ladies of a Certain 
Age” like a true Englishman of the century, had written an elegy 
on his friend, St. John, in the manner of the “ graveyard poets,” 
and had bid his contemporaries 


their lays with lofty Milton vie;— 
And shine with Pope, with Thompson and with Young’ 


may it not be likely that he derived inspiration from Warton’s poem 
published twenty-six vears before and that he was so pleased with 
the theme that he added a second and a third part? 


ErNEst E. LeEtsy. 


University of Illinois. 





1 Prospect of the Future Glory of America (1770), p. 3. 
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THE SourcEs OF LANDOR’s Gebir 


Walter Savage Landor told John Forster, his biographer, that 
the source of his youthful epic, Gebir, was a work published in 
1785 called The Progress of Romance, through times, countries, and 
manners, with remarks on the good and bad effects of them respec- 
tively, in a course of Evening Conversations. Miss Reeve states 
in her Preface to this work that her story came in turn from the 
French translation made by M. Pierre Vattier of an Arabian manu- 
script by Murtada ibn al Khafif, found in the Mazarin Library. 
In his bibliography of Gebir in the collected works of Landor Mr. 
Charles George Crump expresses doubt that Miss Reeve saw this 
French translation, thinking it possible that she knew the trans- 
lation of the manuscript made in 1672 by John Davies, a volu- 
minous translator. Mr. Crump had not seen the English transla- 
tion. However. a comparison, which I have just completed, between 
Davies’ translation and Miss Reeve’s tale indicates the improbability 
that Miss Reeve knew Davies’ translation, and the probability that 
she translated M. Vattier’s French freely, adapting the story to her 
own ends. Not only does Miss Reeve omit various episodes included 
by Davies, such as “the figure of an Ichneumon .. . made of 
Gold,” and additional details concerning the death of Gebir, but 
she never once uses the phraseology of Davies, or details which 
could be precisely attributed to him. It is reasonably certain, then, 
that the order of development of the story of Gebir was not through 
Davies, but as follows: The Arabian manuscript, M. Vattier’s trans- 
lation, the last story in Miss Reeve’s Progress of Romance, and then 
Landor’s epic. The legend, as a part of English poetry, ends with 
the imitations of Landor’s Gebir, William Sotheby’s Saul (1802), 
and Sergeant Rough’s Conspiracy of Gowrie, written at about the 
same time. 


STanNLEY T. WILTIAMS. 
Yale University. 
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The Influence of Christianity on the Vocabulary of Old English 
Poetry. By Albert Keiser (University of Illinois Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature. Vol. v, Nos. 1, 2,1919). Two decades ago 
the import of this subject was expounded by Dr. H. 8. MacGillivray 
(Studien zur englischen Philologie, v111), who in his turn was 
guided by Karl Weinhold, R. von Raumer, and Bernhard Kahle. 
These scholars had studied Gothic, Old High German, and Old 
Norse respectively with reference to the same ‘ Influence,’ and Dr. 
MacGillivray derived from them not only the conception of the 
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problem as a whole but also a method for classifying the material. 
This method has been readopted, or continued, by Dr. Keiser, who 
in a sense has completed the work begun by Dr. MacGillivray. Of 
these two investigators the earlier attempted to survey the entire 
literature, prose and poetry, but unfortunaely he encumbered his 
material with details so profuse as to compel him to restrict his pub- 
lication to merely one-third of what his plan embraced. “ No con- 
tinuation has ever appeared,” writes Dr. Keiser, and adds that in 
a letter to him (Dec. 2, 1916) Dr. MacGillivray “states that certain 
circumstances had led to ‘ the complete shipwreck of my hopes for 
the completion of my book.’ His consent to take up the work was 
obtained.” 

The Anglo-Saxon (Old English) member of the group of studies 
begun by von Raumer has therefore been the special concern of two 
authors. It is important to keep in mind that the publications of 
these two authors constitute a peculiar whole. Restricting his ob- 
servations to the poetry and adopting a more concise method of 
presentation, Dr. Keiser has been able to traverse all the approved 
divisions of the subject within the printed space required by Dr. 
MacGillivray’s initial chapters. But this resultant completeness 
does not annul the value of the earlier and incomplete study; it 
rather heightens the importance of regarding both prose and poetry, 
and it compels the recognition of the relation of the two studies to 
each other in combining to make a ‘ peculiar whole.’ In this con- 
nection should be mentioned Die kirchlichen und speziell wissen- 
schaftlichen romanischen Lehnworte Chaucers, von Hans Remus 
(Studien zur engl. Philologie, xtv, 1906), which in time falls 
between the two studies under consideration and is to be collated 
with them especially with reference to the discussion of the cul- 
tural history of Early England so far as it is pertinent to the 
adoption of new words. 

Dr. Keiser’s (K) first three chapters (pp. 16-36) correspond 
(without change of titles) to Dr. MacGillivray’s (M) four chap- 
ters (pp. 1-147). The whole number of chapters in K is twelve 
(pp. 16-131). So far as the overlapping of the two studies reaches, 
K has many references to M to compensate for the briefer method 
of presentation and for the exclusion of the prose-words. The pur- 
suit of these references will always be well rewarded. Thus, the 
excellent judgment of K touching the disputed question of the 
original use of h@den will be more fully appreciated after consider- 
ing what the reference to M discloses. Be it observed that M and 
K do not agree with the NED. On the other hand the extraordi- 
narily valuable article church in the NED. is accepted as the basis 
for the discussion of cirice by both M and K; and again there is a 
computable disadvantage in not reading both. That these two 
studies in details of discussion thus supplement each other within 
the limits of the designated chapters as well as in the range of 
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observation (prose and poetry) is sufficiently stressed by the cross- 
references in K’s foot-notes. 

Several words from these studies may be selected for comment. 
M. records @-swica, é-swica (pp. 13, 17), and interprets the prefix 
as the equivalent of Goth. us-. In agreement with this view Mr. 
Toller in his Supplement has deleted [@, ‘law’]. But one may 
hold that the rejected view has not been conclusively set aside. Why 
the Pater Noster is palm-twigged is not explained by K (p. 49). 
A suggestion has been made by Dr. von Vincenti (Miinchener Bei- 
triage zur rom. u. engl. Phil. Xxx1, 25; see also pp. 52, 56, 124). 
K agrees with Professor Tupper in finding designations of the com- 
munion-vessels in Riddles Nos. 49 and 60; and as is done in Toller’s 
Dic., he accepts (p. 98) as conclusive Professor Cook’s happy sug- 
gestion (MLN. tv, 129; see also xx1, 8) that Cynewulf coined the 
word synriist to translate ‘ rubigo peccati.’ 

That the subject may so far as possible be viewed in its Ger- 
manic completeness, K has with advantage introduced numerous 
references to the cognate studies. For example, under the heading 
martyrs, he refers not only to M but also for OHG. to von Raumer 
and for ON. to Kahle. The references of this specific class added 
to those that indicate an industrious and judicious use of the vari- 
our writings listed in the bibliography prove the scholarly character 
of K’s publication. Reverting to the martyrs, however, one must 
wish that the reference to M had been framed to remind the reader 
of the significant prose-word cySere. But what is lost by the omis- 
sion of the prose-records is made more conspicuous in the contrast 
between M and K in the paragraphs relating to the designations of 
the apostles. The absence of léorningcniht from K’s list will to 
many minds prove conclusively that the exclusion of prose from 
this study has resulted in most regrettable incompleteness at many 
points. Indeed to argue this view in the abstract would be to 
arrive at the same conclusion. Considering the prose of the Anglo- 
Saxon period from the Cura Pastoralis to the great homilist A‘lfric, 
what ‘ literature’ could reflect more inevitably and more completely 
the ‘ Christian Influence’ on the language? Prose, not poetry, is 
primarily discursive, argumentative, persuasive, just the medium to 
express popular thought. Poetry does not systemtaize thought; 
for that one looks to prose. For an enumeration of the seven-fold 
gifts of the Spirit we do not look to Cynewulf’s Christ (cf. Cook’s 
ed., p. 137) but to the homilies and tracts of Alfric (see Forster, 
Anglia, xv1, 6, and Zimmermann there cited). So too for the 
héafod-leahtras, the ‘ Deadly Sins, we turn to Alfric (Hom. 0, 
218; again see Forster, /. c., p. 46). 

This notice of Dr. Keiser’s monograph is somewhat belated and 
is therefore now primarily intended to make the work known to 
students who may not yet have become aware of it. Obviously, M 
and K should be bound up together into one convenient desk-book. 
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In that form these two studies would prove so helpful that one 
cannot refrain from making this practical suggestion. Both studies 
meet the demands of a good hand-book in being well indexed and 
in citing contributory matter with utmost clearness and accuracy. 
An acknowledgment of the scholarly character of the two studies 
can hardly be made without being conscious of the regret that the 
desired (not a ‘ peculiar’) whole has not been achieved. What has 
been made clear by M and K is the need of a comprehensive and 
uniformly constructed treatise to embrace the complete reports of 
both prose and poetry ; and one would add the need of an incorpora- 
tion of what would be gained from a collation with the ‘ cognate ’ 
studies. Here is a plan for an attractive and highly-rewarding 
undertaking. J. W.B. 





Charlemagne (The Distracted Emperor) Drame Elisabethan 
Anonyme. Edition critique avec Introduction et Notes. Par Franck 
L. Schoell. (Princeton University Press, 1920.) The anonymous 
play of Charlemagne, sixth in order of the collection of dramas 
included in Egerton Ms. 1994, was first printed in the late A. H. 
Bullen’s first series of Old Plays (iii, 161-261; 1883), a collection 
which, though out of print and now commanding a high price, is 
of course known to all serious students of the drama. It is there- 
fore incorrect to hail Professor Schoell’s reprint as “ a literary find 
of great importance,” as one reviewer has done. On a first reading 
years ago three strong clues led me to Chapman as the author of 
the piece: (1) the emperor’s devotion to his dead wife (cf. the 
Count St. Anne in Monsieur D’Olive); (2) the simile of the 
ravens who seize upon the carcass after flying disregardingly over 
spicy fields (cf. Chabot tv, i, 14 f.) ; and (3) the outcome of the La 
Busse sub-plot (cf. the curious expression in Chabot Iv, i, 137-8: 
“The foolish net he wore / To hide his nakedness”). Mr. Bullen, 
after suggesting and dismissing the possibility first of Tourneur’s 
and then of Marston’s authorship, came to hold that Chapman had 
a chief share in the play. Fleay, erratic as usual, suggested first 
Field and then Dekker. Professor Schoell has put the question of 
authorship beyond any further possibility of doubt by a convincing, 
indeed overwhelming, series of parallels in characterization, plot- 
development, technique, ideas, and vocabulary between Charle- 
magne and the various plays of the Chapman canon. (Can it be 
that this is the play which Professor Parrott, in the Preface to his 
edition of Chapman’s Comedies, promises to rescue from anonymity, 
reclaim for Chapman, and include in the third and not yet pub- 
lished volume of his edition of Chapman’s complete works? Or is 
there yet another addition to the accepted list forthcoming?) 
Professor Schoell, by transcribing the play anew from the ms., has 
been able to correct a goodly number of misreadings in Bullen’s 
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editon. It is perhaps a pity that his special preoccupation with 
the problem of authorship has limited the scope of his commentary. 
The various interesting analogues to Charlemagne’s love for his 
dead wife might well have been noted, especially those in The Duke 
of Milan and in The Second Maiden’s Tragedy. Some readers, too, 
would have liked to be reminded of Burton’s retelling of the same 
legend (Anat. Melan. Part 3, Sect. 2, Mem. 3, Subs. 5). The edi- 
tor has nothing new to offer with regard to La Busse’s fulfillment 
of Charlemagne’s fantastic conditions for the pardoning of Gane- 
lon, his note to the passage (v, iv, 40) being a mere translation of 
Hazlitt’s note as cited by Parrott (Chabot tv, i, 136-7). One would 
like to have traced down the “ vieille histoire” of the fisherman’s 
daughter who arrayed herself in the fishing-net in order to comply 
with the “ great lord’s”” command. One may add that the parallel 
with All Fools u, i, 252, suggested by the editor, is a doubtful 
example. The foot-note at the bottom of page 114 belongs on page 
113; Mr. Bullen’s initials should be “ A. H.” not “ H. A.”—Pro- 
fessor Schoell is to be thanked for his excellent and much needed 
reprint and congratulated upon his unimpeachable proof of Chap- 
man’s authorship. Students interested in this play look forward 
to the forthcoming edition of Heywood’s The Captives, announced 
by the Yale Press, and drawn from Bullen’s rare volumes. But 
when shall we have an edition of the greatest of Bullen’s “ finds ” 
—Sir John van Olden Barnavelt ? S.C. C. 





The primary object of Mary, Countess of Lovelace, in writing 
Ralph, Earl of Lovelace: a Memoir (London, Christopher’s, 1920. 
8°, vi+ 170 pages), was to justify her husband in regard to his 
publication of Astarte (1905), the contents of which involved the 
name of his grandfather, Lord Byron, in such unspeakable scandal. 
We see from this memoir that its subject owed a deep debt of love 
and gratitude to his maternal grandmother, the poet’s widow, for 
he had spent a great part of his childhogd under her roof (after his 
mother’s death in 1852, we presume, although the writer does not 
say so), and it was, therefore, entirely natural that he should have 
conceived it to be his duty to clear away the mists of misappre- 
hension and prejudice which had enveloped her reputation from 
the time of her separation from Lord Byron, and, particularly, in 
her old age. The real origin of this, for the most part, undeserved 
unpopularity was, of course, the fact that she had been drawn into 
domestic strife with one of the great geniuses of modern times— 
a man, too, who, as the foremost champion in literature of liberty, 
in an age that was seeking liberty, was all the more certain to at- 
tract to his side the svmpathies of the world at large. The only 
way to vindicate the victim of this false judgment was to publish 
the contemporary correspondence, pertinent to the question, which 
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would set in its true light her conduct towards her husband in the 
great crisis of her life. As appears from the present work, Lord 
Lovelace cherished this purpose for many years before he fulfilled 
it, and we have here the history of the various circumstances that 
caused the delay: first, the objections raised by the trustees of 
Lady Byron’s estate (including Dr. Lushington, who was her legal 
adviser in the matter of her separation from Lord Byron), subse- 
quent difficulties about obtaining access to the letters, owing to the 
attitude on the subject of the elder Lord Lovelace (who, it may be 
remarked incidentally, was estranged from his son, during the 
greater part of the latter’s life), similar difficulties of access to an 
important body of correspondence between Lord Byron and Lady 
Melbourne, extending from 1812 to 1815, which threw light on the 
question of the separation and which had been inherited by Lady 
Dorchester from her father, Lord Broughton, etc., ete. Conse- 
quently, it was not until 1893, when the elder Lord Lovelace died 
and his son and successor came into possession of the family papers, 
that the main obstacles to the intended vindication were removed. 
The account of these affairs constitutes a long story, but one of 
great interst. Lady Lovelace observes, by the way, that the above- 
mentioned letters of Byron to Lady Melbourne are not inferior to 
any that he ever wrote. They are still unpublished, although Lord 
Lovelace, to ensure their preservation, made or had made, in all, 
four copies of them. 

The chief interest of the present book is. of course, due to its 
connection with the great Byron mystery. Lord Lovelace, however, 
himself possessed a vigorous and highly cultivated mind and he 
numbered among his friends such contemporaries as W. E. H. Lecky, 
Lady Ritchie, Francis Galton, and others. The author has done 
well, then, to include in her volume a selection from his letters— 
especially, a considerable number relating to his achievements in 
Alpine climbing. The extent to which he allowed his mind to dwell 
on the dark episode in the life of his famous grandfather reveals 
a morbid strain in his character, for which his solitary bringing-up 
in childhood is, no doubt, in part, responsible, but, on the whole, 
one cannot rise from the perusal of this memoir without a feeling 
of high respect for his ability and conscientiousness. 

Lady Lovelace speaks of herself as “unpractised in writing.” 
Nevertheless, her work, as a matter of fact, is admirably written. 
The only fault that we have to find with her is that she is so chary 
of dates. Not even the birth-year of Lord Lovelace is given. 

All students of Byron will be glad to read the following Pub- 
lisher’s Note at the end of the preface: “ A new edition of ‘Astarte,’ 
including many hitherto unpublished letters from Lord and Lady 
Byron, Mrs. Leigh, and Mrs. Villiers, is in preparation at the time 
of going to press.” 5.D.B 

J.D. B. 





